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"Katie, come here. I want to give you a 
scolding." 

" Did you ever hear of a certain Mrs. Bond, 
Mr. M'Kenzie, who, when her larder was 
empty, went out to the pond, and cried to the 
ducks swimming there, *Dilly, dilly, diUy, 
come and be killed ! ' and, the * silly httle 
dillies, they came and were killed ? ' I'm not a 
* silly httle diUy ; ' so, by your leave, I'll stay 
where I am." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Katie ; my scoldings 
are not a killing matter, as you know very 
well. Come here." 

VOL. HI. B 
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" Certainly not. I am snrprised at you. 
In my yonng days I was taught that it was 
the duty of a gentleman to come to a lady : 
not to desire her to come to him. * England 
expects that every man this day will do his 
duty.' So does Katherine Bellew ! " 

" That's all very well when the gentleman 
is a limber-legged youth, and the lady a 
dignified stranger. As it is " but never- 
theless Dallas rose from the easy chair where 
he was sitting, and went over to the broad 
window-seat upon which Kate had perched 
herself with her embroidery. They were in 
the schoolroom, but Miss Smith had taken 
the children out walking. Engaged lovers 
are generally allowed a few minutes of free- 
dom for " taking count " of one another. 

" You know that you deserve to be scolded, 
don't you now ? " he said, gently laying his 
hand on the bright head bent in pretended 
(and very much pretended, for Kate was no 
lover of needlework of any sort or kind) 
absorption over her piece of embroidery. 

" Prisoner at the bar, you are warned not to 
say anything which may incriminate yourself," 
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said Kate, addressing that embroidery without 
lifting her eyes/ "Proceed, counsel for the 
prosecution ! " 

But Dallas dropped his hand and turned 
away laughing. 

" Much you would care if I did proceed, you 
witch," he said good-temperedly. " We'll 
leave the scolding for another time. Tell me 
instead " — ^taking up the Times y which lay on 
the table, and running his eye over it — " what 
theatre this play is at which we are .to go to 
see to-morrow night." 

" Indeed, I'U not tell you anything about it, 
and we will have the scolding now, and at no 
other time," cried Mistress Kate wilfully, but 
flinging down her work, and coming to his 
side. " Dallas " — ^with a sudden change of 
mood, and her bright face turned up very 
lovingly to his — "you were only joking, 
weren't you ? You know I do care for what 
' you say, every word. Say you do." 

" Of course I do, my child," said M'Kei;izie 
smiling at her earnestness, as he drew her to 
him; "but, all the same, I'm not so sure of 
your mending your evil ways accordingly." 
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"Dallas, that is a calunmy, and I don't 
deserve it." 

" Well, young lady, it comes from your own 
words. Haven't I heard yon say again and 
again that yon would never change your con- 
duct simply because other people chose to object 
to it, or unless you yourself were convinced it 
was wrong ? I said nothing at the time, but 
I thought, * Here's a lesson for me ! ' " 

" Then you had no business to think any- 
thing of the kind. You ought to have taken 
me up short, as your friend Mr. CUve would 
have done, and " 

" Katie, that's just what I want to scold 
you about. Why do you show such a marked 
dislike to poor CHve ? " 

"Do I? I didn't know it." 

"Jffie does then; and, seriously, I don't 
think he deserves it." 

Kate was silent for a moment ; then — 

"Well, I didn't mean to show anything; 
and if I dislike him now it is only because 
that when I see him with you I canH forget 

that Oh, Dallas ! " laying her clasped 

hands impulsively on his, "don't you re- 
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member your last night at Combe Eegis, when 
they said he had murdered you?" 

'' I believe I do," said Dallas, laughing, and 
taking her hands in his. " But as I was not 

murdered Why, Katie, you are trembling 

now ! Surely you never beUeved such non- 
sense? " 

" Only at first," but Kate looked rather shy 
at the recollection ; " but though it was not 
true, you know how near it was to being so. 
You are very generous, Dallas. You've never 
alluded to it by so much as a hint ; but do you 
think I can forget where you got that scar ? ' ' 
and, disengaging one hand, she pointed to a 
white streak still visible above her lover's 
temple. 

*' That scar ! " he repeated in some con- 
fusion. *Why, my dear girl, you are under 
the hugest of mistakes. Good gracious ! to 
think you should have been hating him for 
that, of all things I " 

Dallas laughed as he spoke, but there was a 
vexed sound in the laugh. It was not pleasant 
to go back now on the real version of that 
evening. He fancied it did not tell very 
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heroically for himself, and he would have 
preferred to forget it ; but of course, if Clive 
were suffering from the false report, he must 
set him right ; and he did so .accordingly, but 
with a subdued irritation in his voice which 
at another time Kate would have perceived* 
As it was, she was too much overwhelmed 
with confusion and astonishment at her own 
mistake to notice it, 

^' And it was all on my account ! " she said 
at last, and very slowly. 

"Most decidedly. I'm afraid the poor fel- 
low wouldn't have been so chivalrously anxious 
to shield you from me and my * evil communi- 
cations ' if he hadn't been in love with you." 

" I— feel — very — small j' said Kate solemnly 
and emphatically. 

"I thought you would be feeling highly 
elated at having been the occasion of " 

"Dallas! But no! you're joking. He 
might think that of me — not you. Oh, dear I 
I do feel small. And so he was in the right 
again. Poor man ! What shall I do now ? " 

"Do! Nothing but be a Uttle more civil 
to him in future." 
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" But I accused him falsely. Ought I not 
to say something? Oh, I know it would be 
very horrid ; but if I ought " 

" My dear, there isn't the slightest necessity. 
Pray let well alone, and don't disturb the 
poor devil's peace of mind more than you have 
done already." 

" Just as you like," said Kate relieved, but 
blushing. "Only, as you are such friends, 
and as I have been so very hard on him, could 
you not mention my mistake to him ? " 

And M'Kenzie, promised, with a good- 
humoured laugh at his betrothed's scru- 
pulosity. 

It will be seen that Kate was what Eve 
called "dreadfully iu love" with Dallas 
M*Kenzie, the latter young lady being wont 
to hold up her hands in astonishment at her 
sister's undisguised devotion to her betrothed ; 
and, looking at the matter accordiQg to 
modem hghts, I am afraid Eve was right, and 
that there was somethiug sadly outre and un- 
fashionable iQ a girl of the period condescendiQg 
to be "dreadfully" in love with the man to 
whom she was going to be married, iustead of 
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with some muscular but immoral hero, probably 

already married to some one else, and capable 

of ruining his friend's wife, or casting a purse 

full of guineas to a starving flower-girl with 

equal grace and coolness. But Kate was not 

of the order of young women whose vast 

hearts are not to be satisfied with the worship 

of their legitimate belongings, but ache with 

unsatisfied yearnings towards impossible heroes 

of the "Beltran" and "Livingstone" type; 

nor was she one who could do things by 

halves. Where she loved, she loved with her 

whole heart, casting aside aU her Uttle self- 

wiUedness, her own whims and wishes, and 

submitting herseK with all loyal deKght to the 

object of her idolatry. That the idol could 

do no wrong was (as has been seen with Dick) 

the leading article in Kate's creed ; and most 

faithfully she held to and rejoiced in it, proving 

thereby the truth of M. de la Rochefoucauld's 

saying— <^ Dans I'amitid et dans I'amour on 

est souvent plus heureux par les choses qu'on 

Ignore que par ceUes que Ton sait." It was 

curious for ajiy one who knew the strength of 

® 8^l's ^viU, and the way in which she had 
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been wont to see it gratified, to note how 
entirely Kate laid it down at Dallas's feet, 
trying, with a sweetness which only Dick per- 
haps had ever sounded to the core before, to 
make up to him by the most perfect love and 
confidence for aU his previous sufferings, 
and bitterly blading herself if so much as a 
spark of soreness or jealousy crossed her mind 
in reference to the dead woman who had come 
before her, and who even now usurped so 
much of his thoughts. 

Yet, with all this, the waters of true love 
did not always run as smoothly as might have 
been expected ; and now and then the lovers 
had a slight misunderstanding — so slight that 
Dallas forgot it as soon as it was over, but 
which left Kate feeling a prey to remorse, and 
a yet more embarrassiug feehng for a much 
longer time. 

** You ride velly well, Katie," he said to her 
one day, as they were cantering up the north 
side of the Eow, "but, like most EngKsh 
girls, you rise a little too much in the saddle. 
You should make yourself one with your 
horse, as the Canadian women do. Ah! if 
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you had seen " He broke oflF abruptly^ 

and directed Kate's attention to a group of 
most unpractised equestrians at the other side 
of the way ; but she knew by the very tone of 
his voice where his mind had gone, and her 
heart swelled a little resentftdly, even though 
she made an effort to smile and look where 
directed. Another day they had a discussion 
about dancing. Dallas did not dance — ^never 
had — and spoke of it, as men not unfrequently 
do who have been debarred from enjoying that 
exercise, that is, ajpres Lord Byron; quoting 
that poet's "Waltz," and stigmatizing the 
dance in a way very aggravating to any one 
who happened to be as proficient in it as Kate, 
to whom aU dancing came as naturally a& 
flying to a bird. Her eyes grew round with 
excitement; and she flushed up in such 
vehement contradiction that Dallas, surprised 
in his turn at her warmth, dfew himself up, 
and answered with a sort of mild severity that, 
whatever her opinions might be as a girl, he 
trusted that, as a wife^ they might be found 
to be in accordance with his on that subject, 
at any rate. Kate, with cheeks rendered more 
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scaxlet by his tone, assured him that her 
opinions were not likely to alter on any sub- 
ject, whether as girl or wife ; and then — ^both 
suddenly, and at the same moment, found out 
that they had lost their tempers, and changed 
the subject in some confusion. 

Privately, Kate had made up her mind, 
almost from the first word of the discussion, 
that, when she was married, Dallas should 
never even remember that she had "once" 
been fond of danciQg. Privately, he was 
making up his mind to endless evenings spent 
in wearily supporting &. door-post while his 
wife was whirhng in waltz after waltz from 
twelve o'clock to dawn of day ! 

They were at an evening party a few days 
later, and met Bernard Clive there. Dallas 
had forgotten Kate's request, and she soon 
saw that the barrister was avoiding her with 
more care than courtesy. It was not perhaps 
unnatural ; for he reaUy had made an effort to 
behave amiably after Kate's engagement, and 
his pride had been sensibly mortified by her 
marked and unconcealed shrinking from him. 
He kept away from her now, and would have 
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done so till the end of the evening, had he 
been allowed; but Kate, who thought that 
Dallas had made her amende as desired, and 
whose feelings towards Clive had undergone 
a very considerable revulsion since she found 
out the cruel injustice she had been doing 
him, was disappointed at not having her 
explanation met in a prompt and cordial 
spirit, and expressed the same to her betrothed 
with her customary frankness. 

" Mr. Clive has not come near me once this 
evening," she said, pouting like the spoilt 
ohild she was. "He only gave me a formal 
bow, like this " — shuttiug up her ripe lips and 
bending her little head in ludicrously stiff 
imitation of Olive's salute. 

Dallas laughed. "All the better, since you 
dislike him so much," he said lightly. 

"But I don't dislike him so much since I 
knew that I was wrong about his hurting you; 
and, besides, you scolded me so the other day 
for snubbiug him, that I want to behave better, 
and be kind." 

" Have a care, Katie ! Your kindness is 
cruel sometimes." 
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"But, Dallas"— with lifted eyebrows— "I 
thought you wanted me to be kinder to him. 
How am I to please you if you change so ? " 

"Change, my love?" (Who among us 
likes to be accused of inconsistency ?) "I 
never change — ^never did. What I want — ^that 
is, if any change in you could possibly be for 
the better " 

"Don't pay me compHments," Kate in- 
terrupted, half impatient, half pleading, "only 
tell me what you do want." 

" Well, it is only this, then : I should like 
you to be a little less warm — demonstrative, I 
mean — ^in your likes and dislikes. When you 
are hard, Katie, you are so very hard; and 
when you are kind, you are so very kind» 
You only mean as much as other people, I 
dare say ; but then other people don't know 
that. Couldn't you take things a httle more 
tranquilly?" 

"More lukewarmly, you mean," said Kate. 
" No, I couldn't. Don't be vexed with me, 
Dallas, but I can't sham. If I like a person 
I must show it, and vice versd. Would you 
like me to be lukewarm to you ? " 
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" My dear love, you and I treat each other, 
I hope, differently to the rest of the world. 
You are going to be my wife." 

**But I was not always going to be yonr 
wife, Dallas. Yon were only a friend, and I 
liked yon, and showed it. You did not dislike 
me to do so then?" 

** No, my darling, but " 

** Please go on," Katie said a httle briskly. 
*' I hate people to stand at ' but.' " 

**Well, I Tvas only going 'to say that was 
very sweet of you, of course, dear, and we are 
going to be married, perhaps, in consequence 
of it ; but I shouldn't like you to show your 
liking quite as frankly to any other friend 
now. Do you think me a very jealous lover, 
Katie?" 

**No," said Kate, but her cheeks were 
crimson. "I don't think you jealous; but 
I am sorry " 

She broke off suddenly, with a look of dis- 
tress in her face, and turned as if to answer 
something from her mother. Truth to teU, 
she did not know how to finish, or what she 
was sorry for. Dallas must be right in all hd 
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said and thought ; she was glad to feel sure of 
that ; and yet she was not glad that such a 
thought should have entered his head to 
say. It made her feel awkward and humbled, 
and took the bloom oflf things somehow. Her 
cheeks did not regain their wonted hue for 
some time ; and Clive, who came up to speak 
to her mother a few minutes later, noticed 
them. 

"Are you feeling the heat?" he said, with 
one of his keen glances at her face. " I think 
this window will open a little more." 

" Oh no ; don't trouble about it." 

But the flush deepened as she spoke, and 
Lady Margaret looked at her anxiously. 

" This room is overheated," she said. " Let 
Mr. Clive take you into the next one, dear, 
and give you an ice." 

And of course Chve had no resource but to 
obey, and, having obeyed, to ask her for a 
dance. He folly expected to hear that she 
did not think she had one left ; but Kate 
acquiesced at once, though in rather a 
grave and subdued manner, not like her 
own. 
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"The next vacant one is a quadrille," he 
said, looking at the card she tendered him. 

"Yes, but would you not like the waltz 
next better ? " 

"J? Of course I should. It is no news 
to you that you waltz better than any girl in 
the room." 

"Do I?" said Kate, with an involuntary 
sigh. " I did not know it; but if you think 
so, you shall have it certainly." 

He was very abrupt and plain-spoken, this 
taU sharp-eyed lawyer, but at least he said 
out his mind, whether for blame or praise, 
as freely as she did herself, and had no under 
thoughts held back. His reply was, however, 
the reverse of polite. 

" I suppose most people do something well.'' 
And then he took her back to her mother with- 
out farther delay : rather, indeed, as if, having 
done his duty, he was glad to be quit of it. 
He turned up, however, in prompt time for 
the promised waltz, and in the first pause 
asked her as abruptly as he had spoken 
before — 

" What made you give me this dance ? " 
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''Why shouldn't I give it you ? " 

" Are you turning lawyer too ? " he retorted 
sharply. *'I thought you always gave straight 
answers to straight questions," 

** And so I do," said Kate, asserting herself 
with some warmth. "I gave it you for two 
reasons — ^first, because I wanted to give you 
something for what you had given me " 

" I don't understand you," he said, thinking 
of his proffered love, and, man-Kke, getting up 
a little haughty resentment at the idea of it 
being paid for by a dance. 

" I mean Dallas's life," said Kate with a 
simpKcity which ought to have been disarm- 
ing. '' You saved it, he teUs me. I wish I 
had known it before ; but, as I suppose he 
has told you, I never guessed." 

"No, he did not tell me," Clive answered, 
his tone still sharp ; though this time it was 
• directed at M^Kenzie, not Kate. '' You don't 
owe me any gratitude, however. I did it 
because there was no one near to save me 
the trouble ; not on your account, I assure 
you." 

"I know that," said Kate good-temperedly, 

VOL. III. C 
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"but as it has turned out for my benefit, you 
can't help my being grateful." 

And Clive retorted — 

" I canH help it ! You're right there. Don't 
mistake me, though. I would if I could. Are 
you rested ? " And then he put his arm round 
her, and swept her off in those long gliding 
circles which do seem to carry music into 
motion, and convey a pleasure to the per- 
formers which none but the initiated compre- 
hend. 

Looking at Kate's graceful movements 
and happy face, M'Kenzie again began to 
contemplate the delight of a Canadian hunt- 
ing lodge — *^A man could have his wife to 
himseK out there ! " 

AH unconscious of his rival's thought, 
Clive was asking Kate what was her second 
reason. 

"I don't think I'll give it you," she said, 
laughing. "You didn't appreciate the other, 
and " 

"And this proceeds from the same source, 
I suppose," he put in bitterly. "Perhaps 
M^Kenzie told you to waltz with me ! " 
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" He did no such thing;" rephed Kate with 
vivacity. "I was goiag to say that, as yon 
did not appreciate the other reason, he might 
not appreciate this ; for it was simply that I 
like waltzing with you better than with most 
people. Don't you remember my telling you 
at the first ball we were at — ^the ball where we 
met him" — ^nodding her head in M^Kenzie's 
direction — ** that we would always agree on 
that one subject at least ? " 

*^Yes — ^I remember," he said, and shut his 
lips sternly together to avoid saying more. 
Kate's innocent, upturned face was frightfully 
provoking of tender memories just then ; but 
Clive was rigidly honourable, and would not 
gratify himself by even gazing at the uncon- 
ficious temptation of those fraiik, bright eyes. 

" And so, as my dancing days will soon be 
over," Kate went on hghtly, "I want to 
enjoy them properly. Some people won't 
keep time, and some wiU kick you ; I should 
Tiot like to be kicked through my last waltz." 

" Probably not ! " and Clive laughed. 
**But what do you mean by your 'last 
waltz ' ? Are you going to give up dancing ? " 
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"After I am married, of course." 
" Pardon me if I don't see the * of 
course ' " — ^glancing at sundry matrons more 
or less young and fair, who were whirling 
amid their unwedded sisters — "least of all 
at your age. And I thought you were so 
passionately fond of dancing. I heard you 
say so once." 

"Did I? But I was younger and siUier 
then. Please do not remember it now. 
Please don't — or say so to Dallas." 

"I'm not likely to do the latter; but why?'^ 
"Because he doesn't dance, and — and of 
course I don't want him to fancy I care for 
what he does not do or like. If Dick had 
disliked it, I dare say I should have done ditta 
from the beginning. I shall dance with Dick 
stiU if he wants me." 

"You know how to love, at any rate," said 
Olive in a low voice. "Well" — drawing a 
deep breath which covered many thoughts 
— "since this is probably one of my last 
chances of a favour from Miss Bellew, let me 
have another dance this evening. No, don't 
look at your mother. It is quite early, and 
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she is not thinking of going yet. Come, Miss 
Belle w, I don't often ask you for anything." 

" I know you don't, but " 

" And you said you were grateful to me." 
" You said you didn't want any gratitude ! " 
But Kate was really hesitating from a 
sudden misgiving lest Dallas should be want- 
ing her, or thinking her " too kind." 

" I have changed my mind," replied Clive. 
"Ha! here comes M'Kenzie. Shall I ask 
him to second my request ? Lovers are pro- 
verbially selfish, but " 

" Dallas is not," said Kate promptly. 
^*No, do not ask him. I will give you one 
— ^the last." And then she put her hand on 
her lover's arm, and let herseK be led away. 

**I thought I saw you looking round as if 
you were woefully bored, and wanted a 
rescue," said M*Kenzie, smiling. " Poor 
Chve! I mustn't ask him to call at Wey- 
bridge when we are married." 

" I dare say he would not come," answered 
Kate. ^'I am sorry for him, Dallas. He is 
not as disagreeable as he used to be, and he 
looks imhappy. See him now." 
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^'He is cut up about his brother/' said 
Dallas carelessly, though indeed Glive was 
not by any means thinking of PhUip at that 
moment. "He has been very ill; and now, 
on the doctors ordering him rest and change 
of air, has give up his curacy, and gone off 
to America on a wild-goose chase after ^ome 
lady he has fallen in love with." 

"What, Mrs. Grey?" cried Kate interested. 

" You know about it, then ? " 

" Yes, did I never teU you ? It is quite a 
romance. Oh, what a bother! Here is Mr. 
Gore coming to claim me." 

And the subject passed out of both minds. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

WHAT COULD THE MATTER BE? 

^^ Do you think Dallas can be ill, mamma ? 
It is such a long time — ^nearly a week — since 
he has been here." 

^^ Not since Dottie opened that locket 
which he always wears at his watch-chaiu," 
said Eve qnietly. " By the way, I was really 
sorry for you, Kate. The child would go on 
asking such troublesome questions — *Who was 
the pretty lady ? Was it you ? Was it his 
mamma, or his sister ? ' I am sure he was 
longiag to box her ears, he looked so black ; 
and did you see the jerk he put her down 
with? Perhaps he is staying away tiU you 
have forgotten about it, or till he has formed 
some sort of an explanation." 

"He is doing no such thing; and if you 
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were sorry — ^which I don't believe," said 
Kate with scant politeness — " it may comfort 
you to know that I have not had to wait till 
now for an explanation, even if I wanted one." 

" The portrait was one of a lady he had — 
known long before Katie, in Canada," put in 
Lady Margaret soothingly ; " and who is 
dead — dead years ago. Dear Dallas would 
be incapable of anything which could be 
thought — ^which would even look unkind to 
Katie. We all know that." 

"That depends," said Eve drily. "If, 
as I suppose you mean, mamma, he was in 
love with this other lady, I hardly think it is 
kind to Kate to go on wearing her portrait 
now. Kate may know all about her, and like 
it; but- " 

" Yes, I do know all about her," said Kate, 
reddening furiously ; " and as for the locket, 
he had worn it so long that he had really 
forgotten what was in it. He told me so." 

Eve coughed gently. 

" I like people to be faithful and true," Miss 
Bellew went on with some heat. 

"Faithful to one woman while they are 
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engaged to another ? " said Eve. " Well " — 
with a slight smile — '^ that is what I say. Yoii 
like it; I should not. That is all the dif- 
ference. I am sure Lily Durant told me she 
had heard some very odd " 

" I don't want to know what she heard." 

'^Ldly Dnrant is too fond of talking and 
gossip, my dear," said Lady Margaret rather 
uneasily. 

*'Well, mamma, you know I would not 
repeat gossip. There is nothing more unlady- 
like ; only " 

" Only you are bent on doing so," broke in 
Kate, "if I would let you; but I won't. 
What is it to me what any one says ? I am 
fiure I often say things myself that I don't 
mean, and should hate to have repeated." 

^^Do you? Dear Kate, of course you must 

know better than I do ; but However, 

I dare say I am too scrupulous about truth, 
and that sort of thing; and you are vexed 
with me already. Let us talk about some- 
thing else, and forget Dallas's disappearance, 
and Lily Durant 's talk." 

And Eve bent over her work again with the 
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gently serene smile of one who, being inflicted 
by Providence with sadly inferior relations, 
yet bore that infliction with Christian meek- 
ness and resignation. Fortunately for Kate's 
temper, she did not even hear her sister's last 
words. Her finger was to her lips, and her 
attention was turned on something else. 

" The hall-door ! " she said, her pretty 
colour coming and going with eager antici- 
pation. " It must be — ^yes, it is Dallas ! " and 
she was flying off when checked by Lady 
Margaret's " One moment, Kate dear," and 
Eve's rebuking " Katie, how terribly demon- 
strative you are! I am sure Mr. M'Kenzie 
would think quite as much of you if you did 
not go running out to meet him in that way.^ 
He admires dignity in women so much." 

"Dallas would not like a colder welcome 
than Dick, and I don't think it undignified 
to run out to meet him," Kate said; but sho 
stood still nevertheless, blushing very much 
and fidgeting painfally. 

How very slowly Dallas was coming upstairs^ 
and how very disagreeable Eve was gowing ! 

Kate felt quite sorry that the doctors had 
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advised her being released from the school- 
room, for certainly her presence upstairs did 
not tend to the general harmony and concord. 
And yet Eve hardly ever said anything 
that was not right and reasonable ; only, you 
see, though our depraved humanity may pro- 
fess to Uke right and reason in themselves, 
we don't always care to have them thrust 
down our throats, even by persons of age and 
experience — ^far less from the Hps of a girl 
of sixteen. I will sneer at youthful enthu- 
siasms, and pooh-pooh girlish ignorance as 
ridiculous and unfounded, and laugh at the 
foUy of them to your heart's content ; but all 
the same you know, and I know, that in 
youth they are both natural and becoming ; 
and being so we like them, and are glad to 
have them. I know no more repulsive thing 
in creation than a beardless prig of seventeen 
whose lips have learnt the sneer of middle age 
before the mother's milk is dry on them, 
whose eyes can discern the core of evil within 
the rosiest of apples ; and who will undertake 
to teach his elders more iq a day than they 
have learned by a lifetime of experience. 
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This sort of animal is scarce, but one does 
meet with it; and when you do, stamp on 
it, and — ^it is generally thick-skinned — stamp 
hard ! 

Dallas did come upstairs slowly. Even the 
two ladies, who had not troubled their heads 
with fears lest he should be ill, because he 
had not made his appearance for two or three 
days, perceived how heavily his lingering foot- 
steps sounded in contrast to his usual brisk, 
active step ; and Lady Margaret had time to 
say, "I do not think it is Dallas M'Kenzie 
after aU," and Eve to reply, "But if not, 
mamma, Thomas would have come up first to 
announce him," before a shadow darkened the 
doorway, and Kate sprang forward with an 
exclamation — 

"Dallas! Is anything the matter? Oh, 
how ill you are looking ! " 

He was looking ill ; not only horribly pale 
and worn, but with dark rings roiind his eyes, 
and an appearance as of threads of grey among 
the black locks over his temples. It must 
have been a very serious attack to make such 
a change in a man within the space of three 
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days ; and Lady Margaret, as she held out her 
hand, spoke words of anxiety and sympathy — 

'Tor you have indeed been ill. Why did 
you not let us know ? " she said, in her genial 
motherly way, which more than made amends 
for the cameo brooch put on upside down, and 
the tumbled ruffles at her wrist. M^Kenzie 
jQushed suddenly. 

"HI? Oh dear, no! What should make 
you think so. Lady Margaret ? " he said, with 
a kind of nervous irritation in his usually 
pleasant-sounding voice, which made Eve 
glance at him more narrowly. 

The first look had told her that the ob- 
jectionable locket was no longer visible ; and 
she could not help wondering whether his 
absence and altered manner were really 
traceable to such a commonplace source as 

indisposition, or whether But before she 

could even shape a surmise to her own mind, 
Dallas, whose sensitive nerves seemed un- 
usually acute that morning, had caught the 
sharp glance in those pale blue eyes, and the 
innocently sorrowful wonder in Kate's brown 
ones ; and his self-possession returned upon the 
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instant. He turned round and apologized to 
Lady Margaret in his pleasantest way for 
answering her so abruptly. He had been 
bothered about business matters, which same 
matters, he told Kate, had kept him away; 
but that she might see he had not forgotten 

her And then there was a whispered 

word, and a httle " chck ; " and Eve, turning 
to leave the room, saw the glimmer of pearls 
and dead gold on her sister's pretty arm, and 
sUpped away — disappointed? WeU, no, I 
should not like to go as far as that ; but when 
a person has a morbid fancy for making 
^ out things to be all wrong, it is rather humi- 
liating to discover instead that they are all 
right. 

Lady Margaret was going too, after she had 
duly admired the costly gift. Mothers are 
thoughtful even in trifles, and perhaps she 
fancied that Dallas might wish to confide his 
business worries to Kate, and receive her 
sympathy in private. She was wrong, however. 
Though usually almost exigeant as to his 
privileges, to-day he seemed averse to being 
left. 
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" You are not going away, Lady Margaret?" 
he said; "do stay and give me your advice 
about the library at Weybridge. Stencil says 
the paper is too pale a tint for light oak, and 
yet both you and Katie took such a fancy to 
that suite at Gillot's. What do you think we 
had better do ? " 

Lady Margaret sat down at once. What 
woman, however self-abnegating, can refase to 
give her opinion on such a deeply interesting 
matter as the fomiture of her daughter's future 
home? Kate's mother was *^ womanly past 
question." She threw herself eagerly into the 
discussion, seeking out instances of other 
libraries, and canvassing the rival merits of 
light and dark oak, inlaid floors and stained 
windows, with the keenest maternal zest; 
while Kate sat by, answering when spoken to, 
but wondering inwardly whether her mother 
did not notice how completely Dallas's mind 
had wandered from the subject he had himself 
started, or how pale and dreamy his face had 
grown. 

"Let us leave the Kbrary unfinished till we 
come back from abroad," he said, upsetting 
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mth a light laugh all the pros and cons, he 
had called forth. " We shall he sure to pick 
up things in France or Italy which Katie will 
like hetter than West End wares ; and I shall 
give her carte blanche for her purchases. 
There are no dehtors' prisons now-a-days, 
Katie, are there ? and at the worst, we can 
hut sell the house and go out to make roads in 
Canada again. Lady Margaret, what are we 
putting ofF this wedding till the end of Octoher 
for ? Does a young lady's wedding-dress reaUy 
take six months to make ? Here you are, stay- 
ing in town all through the dullest part of the 
year, while if we had heen married at the 
heginning of August, you might have got away 
to the seaside at once, and been as comfortable 
as possible." 

"My dear Dallas! What has made you 
so impatient to-day ? " Lady Margaret said, 
half rebuking, half flattered; but Kate did 
not even blush or smile. Her eyes were 
still fixed on her lover with a look of puzzled 
distress ; and she was relieved when, the 
next moment. Lady Margaret started up, 
exclaiming — 
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" Ten minutes to five ! I shall be barely 
able to catch the post, Dallas, will you spare 
Katie to me for one moment? It is only 
something about Dick," and so hurried away. 

Kate followed more slowly. Indeed, she 
lingered to say — 

** I shall not be five minutes, Dallas. Look 
at that picture while I am away, and tell 
me what frame would do best for it." 

But he had fallen into a fit of abstraction, 
and neither heard nor answered; and Katie 
joined her mother with such a very grave 
Kttle face that Lady Margaret noticed it, 
and ascribed it to a wrong cause. 

"It is cruel to call you away, love, when 
you haven't seen him for several days," she 
said kindly; "but, you see, I can't learn to 
do without you as quickly as Dallas wishes ; 
and there is no one else I can speak to 
about Dick." 

" Oh, mamma ! " cried Kate, nestling up 
to her mother with a quick pang of remorse 
at the recollection of how very far from her 
mind Dick had been when she entered the 
room. " Dallas didn't mean it, and you 
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must never learn to do without me — never! 
Promise me you won't ! Oh, you don't think 
I could care less for you and Dick when I am 
married, do you ? " 

" I expect you to care most for your 
husband, and I don't expect to have you 
always at my side, whether he can spare you 
or not," said Lady Margaret, caressing the 
wavy head which was rubbing itself so 
lovingly against her shoulder. " But look 
here, love. Dick has written asking for money 
again. What can he want it for ? " 

Kate shook her head. That Dick should be 
wanting money seemed such a natural, every- 
day matter, as to be hardly worth the trouble 
of a question as to what it was for. Lady 
Margaret, however, seemed to take it more 
seriously. Down in that retired part of Wales 
the impossibility of spending money seemed 
so great, that Dick's increasingly frequent 
demand for that commodity made his mother 
more uneasy than if he had been at home 
or at Oxford. Besides, she had taken her 
wiatch to Dronyn and Denayse to have it 
regulated, and while there had admired a 
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dainty little enamelled Geneva about the 
size of a florin; wherenpon the man had 
told her that it was only second to the 
one her son had purchased from them a month 
or so back, and had hoped the latter was 
keeping time- 

"And it cost five and twenty guineas! 
Katie, what could he want it for ? " said poor 
Lady Margaret. 

"A present ? " Kate suggested. 

" From m« / " said the mother more drily 
than was her wont. "Well, I have heard 
your father say he wondered why. the young 
men who go on in this way don't rather steal 
a watch from their mothers, or a ring from 
their sisters, for the same purpose. Their 
generosity would be no more expensive to 
themselves, and no less mean and pitiful. 
Ah ! I thought poor George harsh some- 
times, but just now, when the hundred and fifty 
pounds I had to find to prevent the scandal 
of a breach of promise case has crippled 
me so terribly, and your wedding " 

" Never mind the wedding, mamma dear," 
said Kate cheerfully. "J don't want it 
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hastened; and as for Dallas — ^if he says any 
more about it, I'll have it put off , for another 
year. I don't know what is the matter with 
him this afternoon, poor fellow ! I never 
saw him so strange before. But as for that 
money, I'm sure it was well spent in getting 
poor dear Dick clear of those horrid, intriguing 
women. I can't think how he got into the 
hands of such vile, coarse-minded people. 
I dare say Dick is sorry for the trouble he 
has given, and is going to turn over a new 
leaf." 

Lady Margaret shook her head again. It 
seemed to her that constant appeals for 
money, and extravagant orders on London 
shops, were signs, not of his turning over a 
new leaf in his rustic exile, but of his getting 
involved in some fresh folly or entanglement. 
There were more grey hairs in the mother's 
head now than there ^ were six months ago ; 
and Bernard Clive and Lord Lovegoats had 
severally said so much to her on her habit 
of spoiling her first-bom, that, after many 
struggles with herself, she decided not to 
send the young gentleman the cheque he so 
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peremptorily demaaided, but to inquire for 
what it was wanted. It was Eate, however, 
who must put this decision into words. The 
mother could not nerve herself to that effort ; 
and accordingly her daughter was obliged 
(much contre coeur) to sit down and write a 
note to her brother, informing him that his 
wishes could not be complied with, for reasons 
dictated by Lady Margaret. 

Dallas had been left nearly half an hour 
alone when his betrothed returned to him; 
and she came into the room quickly, and with 

som« little noise «nd buetfe. f-iW com- 

punctious for her long absence, which had 
seemed but a few minutes to her while her 
mind was occupied with her brother, aad 
anxious lest Mr. M^Kenzie might be offended 
at it. She had already found out that he 
was of a somewhat exacting, if not jealous, 
disposition, and likeA to enjoy an entire 
monopoly of his belongings. 

He was not, however, either fidgeting about 
the room, as she expected, or brimming over 
with tender reproaches for her neglect. On 
the contrary, he did not even seem to hear 
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her entrance ; but was standing at one of the 
farther windows, gazing fixedly at something 
which he held in his hands. 

The rain, which had been pattering against 
the window all the afternoon, had ceased ; but 
the sky was still covered with great, black, 
ragged clouds, fringed with gold at the edges, 
where they were torn asunder, as though to 
show the patches of angry red sky behind. 
Down in the square the trees and shrubs were 
tossing showers of ghttering drops on to the 
rank, wet grass, while tall purple and yellow 
dahlias and frayed-out looking china asters 
swayed to and fro, and bowed their soiled 
faces to the ground before the breath of a 
keen north wind ; but behind the steeple of 
St. Mark's the sun had riven a path for itself 
in a bank of inky clouds, and had made the 
slated roof of the church, and aU the wet line 
of pavement on the eaait side of the square, to 
ghsten like a Venetian mirror beneath its 
chilly rays. Even the little pools and gutters 
flashed out into a weird sparkle beneath the 
transient gleam, like ill-used school children 
forcing a plaintive smile to greet the capricious 
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good-hmnoiu' of their tyrant ; and high over- 
head, the gilded weathercock on the church 

« 

steeple twinkled and winked at Kate, as if the 
snn's kiss had contained some secret joke too 
exquisite for any ears hut hers. 

She never heeded it. That transient gleam 
which made aU so hright without, shone also 
on a face so white, so wrung and haggard, that 
instinctively she sprang to her lover's side, 
exclaiming — 

''Dallas! What is it? Oh, you must he 
ill! Do teU me what is the matter." 

Her voice startled him, and he turned 
round, not smiling, hut with an almost fierce 
gesture of command. 

" Where did you get this ? " he asked, and 
his voice was so low and hoarse, it did not 
sound Uke his own — " this^'^ striking an un- 
framed canvas which he held in the other 
hand. ''Who left it here? Who did it? 
For pity's sake, Kate, answer ; and don't 
stand looking at me so. Where did you 
get it?" 

But Kate could only stand and stare in 
hlank amazement. Was Dallas mad ? or was 
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this fierce, incoherent man her lover at all ? 
For what could there he to agitate him so 
dreadfully in the sketch which the invaUd 
artist had left behind at Combe Eegis ? 
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CHAPTEB III. 



IN (X)NSULTATION. 



'*l8 this only an odd coincidence, or what — 
what in God's name are he and we coming 
to ? " said Bernard Olive. 

The picturesque outlines and many-cornered 
buildings of the grey old Temple were lost in 
a mist of driving rain. Earth and sky looked 
nothing but two huge sponges filled to over- 
flowing with dirty water, and distilling one 
into another. The prettily laid-out gardens 
had resolved themselves into a green pond, 
with stacks of decaying vegetation standing 
up here and there out of the moist shininess. 
The Embankment, half lost in mist, and 
crossed here and there by rare carts or 
hansoms, drifting past like dreary fantoccini 
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in a whirl of rain, reminded one too pamfolly 
of McWMrter's famous Academy picture of 
1872, for one ever to wish to see another of 
that clever artist's productions. The river 
beyond loomed through a dense veil of fog, 
through which au endless patter of ramdrops 
dimpled the swollen, murky surface, and 
which cut off altogether the opposite shore, 
with its tumble-down warehouses and dingy 
wharfe. 

Battle, swish, patter, the rain beat upon 
the windows with ceaseless fury, only lulhng 
for a moment to let you hear the shrill fog 
signal from one of the river steamers ; or the 
dull roar of the vast wet city, sounding faint 
and subdued through the network of inter- 
vening law buildings and the weight of super- 
mantling fog. Battle, swish, patter! Not a 
soul visible from Bernard Olive's window, 
not even a glimpse of any idle barrister at a 
neighbouring casement ; and yet twice Ber- 
nard had risen and gone to the window, 
gazing out as if in search of something or 
some one before returning to his seat by the 
fire, and the perusal of a letter which he held 
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crumpled in his hand, and of which the 
envelope (thin, and hearing a green Canadian 
stamp) lay on the worn drugget heside him. 
And yet he was not in search of any one, or 
anything. His mind was so taken up with 
the letter he had received, that he was uncon- 
scious of Ms own moyements. He hardly 
knew where he was, as he went on muttering 
to himself passages from the epistle which 
had so upset him, his face steangely disturbed. 
^' * St. LouiS'SUT'Eaux ' — ^yes, that was the 
name of the place. If I could have forgotten 
it otherwise, that tussle with M'Kenzie on 
the seashore would have fixed it in my mind. 
— ' Tvrice married^ to a Scotchman and a 
Canadian ' — A Scotchman ! Can that mean 
our friend ? — * who ill-used and deserted herJ* 
Which? the Scotchman, or the Canadian? 
Heaven have mercy on this brother of mine, 
who can neither write plain English, nor 
stop it ! M'Kenzie said something of wrong 
done him. Did the partner in that wrong 
avenge him on the weaker culprit ? Is she 

the wife who ^but he said she was dead. 

* I had a wife once. She is dead ' — ^I'll swear 
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he said those very words. Gk>od heavens! 
what has put this idea into my head? As 
if there were not scores of Canadian women 
and Scotch emigrants maxried every yeax out 
there I I must be growing as mad as Philip, 

and yet '* 

Again he broke off in his disjointed mutter- 
ings, and began to pace the room rapidly and 
xmevenly, the letter still clenched within his 
hand. Again there was no sound but the 
swish of rain on the window, the crackling 
of the fire, and the heavy steps trampling up 
and down in a way so diabolically distracting 
to the legal gentleman in the room below, 
that he began meditating a note of remon- 
strance on the subject ; and even Olive's cat, 
which he had found, a kitten with a broken 
leg cast out to die, one snowy night, and 
which he had carried home buttoned up in 
his great coat and nursed into health, turned 
her great green eyes from their solenm con- 
templation of the glowing embers, and fixed 
them in more solemn wonder on her master's 
perturbed face before hunching herseK anew 
into a furry coil of somnolence. 
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She was sound asleep again, and the letter 
of remonstrance was half written, when CUve 
suddenly abandoned his quarter-deck tramp , 
and flung himseK impatiently into his arm-- 
chaix agl. 

"What the deuce did Philip mean by 
writing such a mysterious idiot of a letter?'* 
he exclaimed angrily. "Just enough to 
make a man wretched, and not enough to da 
anything upon. Yet what could I do in any 
case ? — I of all men ! Nothing, and less than 
nothing. I haven't even the right to speak-^ 
no, by heavens ! nor to feel either — ^in a 
matter affecting the marriage of a girl with 
the man of her own choice, and about which 
I have not been in any way consulted. If 
only she were my sister! A nice pass I've 
come to -v^hen that's all I have to wish fori 
but if she were that, I could at least stand 
up in her defence, and exert myself for her 
happiness without making myself odious in 
my own eyes — ^let alone hers ; that wouldn't 
matter — as a jealous rival seeking to injure 
another man because, in aU honesty and in- 
nocence, he supplanted me. No, not even 
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supplanted ! She said I wouldn't have had a 
chance if he had never existed ; and I helieve 

• 

it. Oh, hang it all ! What has come to me, 
that I can't settle to my work or do anything 
but fret and rage like a lunatic about a Uttle 
girl who has no feeling in the world for me 
beyond the most utter and entire indifference ? 
She doesn't even trouble herself to hate me 
now as she did. Her heart is too fall of him 
to have room for ill-feeling against any one ; 
and I should be glad of it, if it were not 
for this. Don't I want her to be happy? 

If I'm such a d d fool that I can't help 

caring for her, I won't do it in the vile, selfish 
way of wanting my happiness at her expense. 
I wouldn't marry her at this moment unless 
she could give me her whole, wining heart 
as well as her hand. Nay, I wouldn't 
care to do it then if her love for me were 
purchased by falsehood and fickleness towards 
her present lover. But I do want her to be 
happy ; and if he deceives her — ^if he mames 
her with this on his mind, and she ever 
finds it out, there wiU be no happiness for 
her. I know her well enough for that. — 
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Well, what then? Other women have had 
to suffer in this life, why not she ? It would 
do her a great deal of good. Why am I so 
absurdly quixotic as to sit here ranting over 
possible evils to a girl who has never had a 
shadow of trouble yet in her life, instead 
of thinking of that other wretched woman 
who, if my theory be true, must have gone 
through enough to break some women's hearts 
long ago ? Little wonder she ran away from 
Philip, and wouldn't take that situation as 
companion and chaperone to Denzil's girls ! 
*Not right?' No, by heavens! I should 
think not ! Yet who could have guessed it 
of her ; and who am I to think so scomftdly 
of her, even if it were so ? Are we men so 
immaculate that we can have license to sneer 
at such feeble, weak things as women ; or are 
we a set of double-faced Pharisees, with the 
Virgin painted on one side of our doors and 
the Venus Anadyomone on the other ? Bah ! 
it's enough to make a man feel himseK such a 
fool as I do at present. Good gracious ! may 
there not have been hundreds of Scotchmen 
and Canadians married at St. Louis-sur-Eaux 
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without either of these two being concerned, 
and Who the deuce is that ? " 

"Mr. M'Kenzie, sir," said CKve's clerk, 
looking in cautiously. " He wants to see you 
particularly, if you're not engaged," 

^^ M^Kensde!'' repeated Clive. For all his 
outward composure, his face changed colour 
at the name, and the hand holding the letter 
tightened suddenly. " Shall I see hiTn ? " was 
his inward thought. " I would rather not — 
just now. And yet one can hardly send a 
fellow back in weather like this. What can 
have brought him out in it, and to me? '' 

" Show him in," was aU he said aloud; and 
M'Kenzie's entrance followed so quickly on 
the permission, as to give token that he was 
in some haste. 

There were other signs of haste, and more 
than haste, upon him, which Olive's keen eyes 
detected at once, and which made him secretly 
anxious as to what was to come of the inter- 
view. 

"Well, I was rather busy," he said as 
cheerfully as if there were nothing on his 
mind, in answer to M^Kenzie's first words — 
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a feaj that he had interrupted him ; ** but if 
you have been brave enough to face this 
weather for the sake of seeing me, I could 
scarcely be churUsh enough to say *Not at 
home.' " 

"Thank you," said M^Kenzie. He spoke 
nervously and with some hesitation, and his 
brown skin still wore the pallid, tightened 
appearance which it had done on the previous 
day, when he called on Lady Margaret and her 
daughter. His lips too seemed to have lost 
their colour, and he kept alternately moisten- 
ing them and biting at the long ends of his 
moustache. 

" Thanks. I was out ; but I thought I 
should hke, if you weren't busy — ^that, in fact, 
I would look in on you in passing." 

" Nasty weather for paying calls," said Chve 
lightly, and turning his head to look at the 
blurred and rain-swept window-pane. He had 
purposely seated himself with his back to the 
light and facing M'Kenzie. "Makes one 
inclined to quote Longfellow's — \ it rains, and 
the rain is never weary,' doesn't it ? Only the 
day is too deucedly ' dark and dreary ' to think 
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about quoting poetry at all. I don't thinTc I'd 
turn out to-day to visit a dying grandmother, 
if I had one, or if she were going to leave 
me half her fortime. But perhaps you have 
been doing a Uttle legal business in the way of 
settlements or leases. Did Denzil give you an 
opinion about the contract for your house ? " 

" The house ? No — oh yes ; yes, he said it 
was all right — ^I mean, that Jobson was letting 
me in for a lot more than I thought." 
M'Eenzie answered vaguely, his brows drawn 
together, and his mind evidently astray . 

Clive looked at him more narrowly stiU. 

"How are the BeUews? " he asked, trying 
another subject — " Miss Bellew, in par- 
ticular?" 

" Kate ? Oh, quite well ; quite well, thank 
you. Wrapped up in her scamp of a brother 
as usual.- Confound him ! " 

^*Poor Dick! You don't seem partial to 
your future brother-in-law," observed Clive, 
smiling. 

"I'm not," M'Kensde answered irately, 
" and I can't understand the influence he has 
over his sister. A young dog who is a disgrace 
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to the family ! I wonder they put up with 
him; and how Kate can adore him as she 
does " 

"Don't quarrel with her for that," said 
Clive drily. " Home affections are not bad 
ingredients for a wife." 

" Perhaps not," said M'Kenzie hesitatingly, 
" only a wife's home should be her husband's, 
and her affections his ; not the people's she 
leaves behind her." 

" My dear fellow, if a woman doesn't care 
for the relations who have brought her up and 
grown up with her from babyhood, she'll never 
care for those she. jumps into through the aid 
of a wedding ring. Dick BeUew's no great 
shakes of a man, I grant you ; but I'd rather 
see his sister making a hero and an idol of 
him, than treating him with the fashionable 
indifference some girls show their brothers. 
I should think there was a better chance of 
her making a hero and idol of me, if I were 
her husband." 

" H'm ! Very likely. I don't know much 
about families." M'Kenzie's momentary irrita- 
tion was over, and he spoke absently, going on 
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warming }ii8 hands over the fire the while, as 
though ho wore thinking of something else. 
Clivo liold his peace, waiting to hear what the 
Morrioihing olso was, and was rather startled 
by th(3 abruptnoBS with which it came. " Do 
you know, Clivo, I think you're a very gene- 
roiJM Hort of f(5llow. I doubt if I could have 
dono the same at your age." 

*^ Done what ? " asked Olive so grimly that 
M'Konzio, koonly sensitive always, flushed 
Honu^what as ho replied — 

^^ W(5ll, many men would have felt ill-wiU 
towards mo in your place, instead of giving 
mo cause to thank you for as many little acts 
of kindness and helpfulness as you have done. 
Como, Clivo, you'll not be offended with me 
for saying that much." 

** I'm not given to taking offence," said 
Clivo shortly. ** Do you mean that there is 
anything I can do for you at present ? " 

Again M'Kenzie flushed. His nerves were 
certainly not in good order to-day, and Clive's 
uncompromisingly trenchant manner was a 
little trying. Outside, the rain pattered on 
the window, and the faint hum of the city 
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mingled with the crackling of the fibre sjid. 
the drowsy purr of Olive's tabby. 

"You jump to conclusions," said the 
Canadian, smiling, "but I don't say you are 
wrong. I do want help which only a friend 
could give. If ever one man has proved a 
true firiend to another you have to me, and 
therefore I've come first to you, feeling pretty 
confident that you won't say me * No ' if you 
can help it." 

"Don't be too confident," said CUve, smil- 
ing too, but not invitingly. " I don't know 
that I used to think it necessary to go and 
stick pins into the boy who won the prizes 
I'd been trying for at school. I concluded 
that he was the better chap of the two ; but 
I don't remember taking him to my heart, 
and swearing an eternal friendship on that 
account. Excuse me, I can't gush. I never 
could." 

"I beUeve you," said M^Kenzie, "and I 
own it doesn't seem fair to come to you, of aU 
men, for help ; but I've been so long out of 
England that " 

" That you don't know any one else to go 
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to ? That's fair and plain, at any rate. Well^ 
if I can help you I wiU. What is it ? " 

M'Kenzie paused a little, and the flush 
faded out of his face again. 

" Do private inquiries ever come into your 
line of business ? " he asked at last. ^^ I mean, 
have you any idea of how to set abotit finding^ 
a person?'* 

" In so far as sending for a detective and 
setting him to find for me," repKed Clive. He 
did not look at all startled or curious, though 
perhaps he felt both. " There is the philan- 
thropic Pollaky also, who airs himself so pro- 
minently in the second column of the Times y 

"Too prominently for what I want," said 
M'Kenzie. "I should be very sorry for any 
one, especially the — ^the person, to get an 
inkling that I was making any inquiries at aU ; 
and my acquaintance with detectives is simply 
confined to sensation novels." 

"Is the person in England that you want 
to find ? " asked Clive. 

"Ay, and in London. I saw her myself, 
with my own eyes. I could swear it, though 
it was only a glimpse ; and though I knew — ^I 
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felt SO sure that she was dead. It — ^it has 
been an awful shock to me." 

He looked as if it had been. The dark face 
wore a terribly haggard expression, and the 
hands were twisting and writhing with each 
other as if in the vain effort to keep down the 
agitation he could not conceal. A quick light 
flashed into Chve's eyes. His lips curled 
involuntarily. 

" 8he ? The person then is a woman ? " he 
asked with a cold and somewhat contemptuous 
emphasis, which made M'Kenzie start. 

He only nodded.in answer. 

"May I ask with what purpose you are 
seeking her?" the barrister went on in the 
same cold manner. 

"Is it necessary Don't be offended. 

This is a strictly private affair, of some import- 
ance to me, but none to any one else 

Is it necessary that I should mention my 
motives ? " 

" Only so far that without them I'm afraid 
I must decline to assist you." 

"Excuse me if I say I cannot see your 
motive for doing so." 
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" It's a very simple one. You are engaged 
to be married to a young lady who has no 
father living, and whose family are friends and 
connections of mine." 

"I understand," said M'Kenzie a little 
haughtily. "I had forgotten how chivahous 
you were." 

" I am not chivalrous ; simply honest, that's 
all." 

"There is no caU for either chivahy or 
honesty in Miss Bellew's behalf; but I don't 
mind answering your question. My motive is 
merely this — ^if the lady I saw be, as I guessed 
from her appearance, in poverty, I would wish 
to relieve it." 

" Thank you. She has a claim on you, 
then?" 

" None in the sense you mean." 

" I meant in any sense — say, as a poor 
relation." 

" In no sense except compassion." 

" To find her it is necessary to know her 
name," said CUve. "I am forced to cross- 
question you if I am to be of service." 

"Her name" — ^he paused and frowned 
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heavily as he said it — " her real name is Mil- 
bank — Mrs. Milbank; but I should not be 
surprised if she were living under an assumed 
name." 

" Humph ! One name known and another 
to learn. Stay, what is the Christian one? 
That may help us." 

A sudden change came over M'Kenzie's 
face — a sudden change over his voice. He 
^aid it with an almost wistful softness. 

" A very uncommon one — ^Averil." 

Clive sprang to his feet, went to the door, 
^aid opened it. 

"I thought I heard some one there," he 
said, returning with his usual careless manner. 
^^AverilMflbank, eh?" 

M'Kenzie nodded with a look of pained, 
shrinking acquiescence. It was evident he 
'Could hardly bear to hear it. 

" And have you no idea what name the lady 
— ^you called her a lady, didn't you ? — ^is going 
omder at present ? " 

" She is a lady," retorted M'Kenzie almost 
iercely. *'Any one calling her otherwise 
would be oflfering her a most undeserved 
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insult, which I— which she, I mean— would 
have every right to resent. But, I beg your 
pardon, I forgot you couldn't know. No, I 
have no idea what name she may be living 
under at present, unless — ^but that would be 
impossible. No, no, that couldn't be." 

"Let me hear it, at any rate," said Clive 
quietly. In his heart at that moment there 
was a blaze of indignation against the man 
who, engaged to Kate BeUew, could get 
white with anger at even the faintest slur on 
another and aliased woman; but the young 
barrister had more conmiand over his feehngs 
than the gentleman who had come to consult 
him. 

"It is not worth mentioning," said the 
latter, with evident reluctance to admit the 
idea even to himself. " She would have no 
earthly right — ^but it also struck me for one 
moment, from some initials scratched on a 
picture, that she might be using her maiden 
name. The initials were A, G. B., knotted 
together into a tuffc of grass." 

" And the maiden name ? " 

" Eay." 
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"E-a-y?" 

'' What is the G. for, then ? " 

" Gertrude — ^Averil Gertrude Eay." 

" H'm ! " Olive's lips were drawn together in 
evident cogitation over something. "Where 
is the picture ? " he said suddenly. " I should 
like to see those initials. They might be 
useful." 

" They would be no use," retorted M'Kenzie 
— "not to me, at any rate. Some men might 
make use of the picture; but the person in 
whose hands I saw it is just the last one in the 
last one in the world from whom I could ask 
information for the end I want." 

" I am glad to hear you say so," said CUve 
gravely. "You allude, of course, to Miss 
BeUew?" 

" How did you guess that ? Mind, I don't 
say rightly." 

" You have said it. To no other person but 
Miss Bellew could your words apply. And 
now, Mr. M'Kenzie, since such an honourable 
notion has occurred to you, why not carry it 
further, and give up the idea of searching for 
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a person who, in your present circumstances, 
should be nothing to you, and whose name 
you feel it impossible to mention to your be- 
trothed wife? Excuse me for speaking so 
plainly to you, a man older than myself, but 
you know my way by this time." 

He was speaking to force an answer, and he 
got it. 

" If I do excuse you," cried M'Kenzie pas- 
sionately, " it is because I owe you too much 
to resent what you say as I would do if it were 
hinted by any other man. What you think 
and what you imply are alike false and in- 
jurious. If I refrain from speaking out this 
subject to Kate, it is because I would not 
pam her by the allusion; because I would 
have her share in my fature happiness, not 
in my past troubles — ^because I should fear 
that, generous and loving as she is, she is 
still so young that, knowing my past life, she 
might draw an incorrect conclusion from my 
inquiries, and a conclusion which might grieve 
her." 

" In other words, if she has heard that this 
person was once dear to you, she might im- 
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agine from your eagerness to find her that 
your feelings have not altered as much as she 
supposed." 

" Exactly," said M'Kenzie. " I think so." 

" And yl ^ right in fe^oying that the 
conclusion would grieve her. Where you are 
wrong is in something else." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"That such grief would be unfounded. Miss 
Bellew's conclusion would be the correct one. 
Whatever you may think on the subject, this 
woman is still dear to you. Whatever you 
may have felt in the past, you love her now — 
her, and not the girl you are going to marry." 

" Love her now ! " cried M^Kenzie, with 
a short laugh inexpressibly sad and bitter. 
" Good God I how httle you know I Why, 
she is the woman who blighted the best 
years of my life — the woman, of all others, 
who, if she were calling to me from yonder 
room, I would not cross the threshold to 
meet." 

*'And yet you love her," said Clive 
musingly. 

" It is false ! I do not ! ' ' was the fiery answer. 
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" Look here, Bernard Clive, I offered you 
my confidence once, and you wouldn't have 
it. I've come to you now, and asked you to 
do me a favour, for the simple reason that 
I would not meet, or see, or be brought in 
contact with, the person I wish to serve. In 
doing so I verily believe I'm acting as the 
strictest man of honour would approve of my 
acting — as you would do yourself, if some one 
who had once been all in all to you, and was 
now nothing, was wandering sick, and perhaps 
(Good heavens, it may be ! ) almost starving, 
in a foreign land. Can you not see it in the 
same light yourself? " 

" I can see that it is a very difficult ques- 
tion ; and that I should not like to be in your 
position, or Miss Bellew's." 

" You need not trouble about Miss BeUew, 
Clive. Her happiness is my care ; and as for 
me " 

- In whom her happiness is bound up-yes, 
as for you ? " said CKve quietly. 

" I shall be happy if I am satisfied that a 
woman, whose dying mother's last prayer was 
that I would take care of her child, is spared 
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from the agonies and temptations of actual 
need," said M^Kenzie with emotion. 

" Then I will help you to the best of my 
power," Clive answered ; ** but with this 
proviso only — ^that if I do so, you, on your 
part, will undertake not to see or communi- 
cate with the lady, either when I find her, 
or at any future time ; that, in fact, you 
will be content to be my banker, and trust 
implicitly to my good services for you." 

" That is my own wish ; therefore the 
promise is given already. Is it a fancy of 
mine, or the truth, that you do not seem 
doubtful as to the possibility of finding her 
out ? " 

" I don't believe in impossibilities, except as 
things to walk over," said CKve drily. " I 
should, however, be more confident of finding 
the lady if you will describe her personal 
appearance." 

" Tall No, I could not describe her — ^to 

you," said M'Kenzie, his eyes first flashing 
and then softening with the wistful tender- 
ness Clive had noticed in them when he 
spoke her name. His right hand, which 
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through the whole of the visit had kept 
wandering to a short inch of gold chaiQ with 
a hook at the end of it, which hung from his 
watch — sometimes holding it in a close, firm 
pressure, as though there were something 
precious and valuable suspended to it ; some- 
times dropping it with a gesture of half- 
impatient recollection — ^went up to it again, 
and fell as quickly, with the same dreary 
little action of disappointment. 

" I wiU send you a coloured photograph of 
her as soon as I go home," he said, rising. 
" You will please keep it for your own eye, 
and return it. And now, Clive " — ^holding out 
his hand — " I am really greatly obliged to you. 
You have relieved my mind of a very pressing 
anxiety ; and I'm afraid, by your grave looks, 
that you don't quite like the cost. I had 
forgotten what a busy fellow you were." 

" My grave looks have nothing to do with 
my busiaess. You would be perfectly welcome 
to anything I could do for you, if I were sure 
I was acting rightly to others in so doiag." 

**I have given you my word," said M'Kenzie 
rather haughtily. *^ If you doubt it, you will 
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make me regret I did not act for and by 
myself. I should have thought (according to 
my colonial logic) that the fact of coming to 
you was the best guarantee of my inten- 
tions." 

" My doubt, if I had any, was directed to 
the force of circumstances, not to your inten- 
tions," Clive answered. " Pray be confident 
in my entire trust in the latter. Indeed, after 
what you've said, I should be afraid of offend- 
ing you if I were even to ask you a question 
which was on my Kps." 

"Ask it," said M^Kenzie, smiling. "If I 
were as quick to take offence as I used to be, 
I should have done so long before this. You 
are not good at softening rough edges." 

" I'U not try to soften them, then. I'U only 
ask you to believe that I mean nothing offen- 
sive this time." 

"Thanks. Well?" 

"You said that from what Kate — Miss 
BeUew — ^knew of your past life, she might 
draw incorrect conclusions from your present 
interest in this lady." 

"I promised not to be offended," broke in 
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M^Kenzie, " but if you are going back to that 
subject " 

" I am not, in the way you think. I only 
want to ask — ^Am I to understand that Miss 
Bellew, or her mother, knows of this lady's 
past connection with your life ? '* 

" Miss Bellew does ; and probably Lady 
Margaret also, as the former seems incapable 
of having any secrets from her mother." 

"A Tirtue which I should thank God for 
in my daughters — ^if I had any. Thanks, 
Mr. M'Kenzie ; that was all I wanted to ask." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



FACE TO PACE. 



It was again some days since Kate had seen 
her lover, and she was beginning to feel very 
unhappy ; not so much because of his absence 
as because she was convinced that he was in 
trouble of some sort, and preferred keeping 
that trouble to himself to sharing it with her. 

"He thinks me a child!" thought poor 
little Miss Bellew with a swelling heart — " a 
mere child, to be fed on sugar-plums and 
kept out of hearing of all the serious side of 
life — even of his I He thinks I could not 
understand or enter into it; but I could, I 
could quite well. Don't I enter into Dick's 
troubles?" 

And there the eyes filled with great, salt 
tears, which welled up and trickled slowly 
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down her cheeks, strange intruders on a Uttle 
face usually so radiant with smiles. Even 
now they did not stay there long. Kate had 
rather a contempt for "crying people," as 
she called them; and, like most members of 
large families, had long since found out that 
to make her appearance below stairs with 
red eyes or a swelled nose was sure to be a 
signal for a general burst of wonder, chaflF, 
and questioning. Sentiment of any sort is 
not a luxury in which young ladies with half 
a dozen brothers and sisters can safely indulge 
in this practical age. It is only the people 
who live much alone, only children and 
sohtary spinsters, who are at liberty to grow 
morbid by giving way to "feelings" and 
fretting over their own woes. Kate had 
been reared in a different school, a school 
in which " pluck " ranks higher than feminine 
susceptibility, and common sense than senti- 
ment ; and now she no sooner felt the intru- 
sive drops working their way down to the 
comers of her mouth, than she dashed them 
away as though she had been detected in 
the performance of some cowardly act, and 
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springing to her feet, began walldng np and 
down the room, rubbing at her eyes with 
nervous haste, and trying to talk herself into 
a more sensible frame of mind. 

" Perhaps I was to blame," she murmured, 
**by not wanting to show I was frightened 
by his funny manner about the picture that 
Thursday, and by teasing him about it, and 
pretending that I thought it was some lane 
where he had wandered in his young love 
days, before he went to Canada. I only 
wanted to msike him laugh and explain. 
How could I guess he would grow so grave 
and sflent, and go away before dinner? 
Thursday ! aud this is Monday, aud I have 
not seen him once since ; and he was so 
nnlike himself before he went, so constrained 
and queer — as if he were making himself be 
affectionate. I wonder if I did offend him. 
I will certainly not joke again. Perhaps it was 

like some place which But he oughtn't 

to care about memories of bygone things now. 
At least I don't think he would like me to do 
so. Oh, how silly I am, takmg such an idea 
into my head when he told me that that other 
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woman had been his first love. I wish — ^ah ! 
how I wish he had never met her! I think 
he would trust more to me if he had not 
trusted her so well. Perhaps, after all, he was 
only wprried about some money matters, and 
didn't care about the picture at aU, or mind 
what I was saying ; and how silly and childish 
he must have thought me, when he was so fall 
of serious thoughts, and anxious perhaps for 
my benefit and my weKare ! 

" Oh ! what a stupid, hateful girl I am ! " 
cried Kate, stamping her foot in vehement 
self-disgust at the last idea. "Well, never 
mind! Next time he comes I will ask him 
frankly what is worrying him, and be as grave 
and sensible as a matron of fifty.'* 

But it was yet another day or so before the 
next time came; and when it did, Dallas's 
mood had changed to one so lively and 
affectionate that only a very close observer, 
or a woman in love, could have guessed that 
it was studiously so, and simply maintained 
by a strong effort of will. It did not even 
afford a loophole for remark or question, and 
the only thing which in the least overcast it 
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was his catching every now and then a steady, 
loving, curious look in a pair of brown eyes 
which were not wont to be troubled by any 
unuttered speculations. Then his voice fal- 
tered, and his manner became for the moment 
a trifle sharp and nervous; but this only 
happened twice, as Kate (discovering, with 
feminine acuteness, the cause of the change) 
resolutely avoided looking at him at all, and 
therewith grew constrained herself in conse- 
quence. It was not a happy visit; and yet 
nothing had been said or done to make it 
otherwise untH, just before he went away, 
Dallas aUuded to the wedding again, urging 
that it should be sooner. 

"I do not think it would be convenient 
to mamma," Kate said, colouring. "Dear 
Dallas, don't press about it. It is hard for 
her as yet to let me go at aU; and she has 
a good deal at present to think about. I 
believe she would have preferred to put it oflf 
tiU Dick gets his appointment." 

* ' Diclc ! ' ' repeated M^Kenzie irritably. * ' My 
dearest Katie, do you know you're not going 
the right way to make me partial to that 
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brother of yours? I think yon have been 
hampered enough by him, and the trouble 
he gives aheady, without talking of putting 
off your marriage for him." 

" Hampered !" cried £ate, drawing a long 
breathy half indignation, half dismay, at the 
words. " But, ah ! you have no brother — ^how 
can you understand ? " 

" I understand so much, my love, that I 
shall hardly care to see much of Master Dick 
at Weybridge unless he mends his ways, and 
ceases to bring grave looks to my wife's pretiy 
face." 

Kate clasped her hands with a sudden im- 
patient gesture more eloquent than any words. 
'* But he has no brother — ^he cannot know," 
she kept saying to herself, as though to keep 
down the quick words rising to her Hps ; and 
then she added aloud, and with a quivering 
voice — 

" I am sorry you do not like Dick, Dallas; 
but you need not be afraid of seeing much of 
him. He will be in Ireland — away from all 
of us — ^in another six months." 

M'Kenzie might have thought, " Thank 
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Heaven ! ' ' but for that childish Up of distress. 
He put his arm round her, and kissed her 
more warmly than he had done before. 

"You dear, provoking little woman!" he 
said. " Are you trying to make me jealous ? 
A husband has a hard battle to fight in trying 
to compete with all these brothers and sisters, 
Katie." 

"I should have thought the fact of my 

being wilting to leave them all for you " 

Kate began rather warmly, when Dallas 
checked her, a look of remorse, keen and 
sudden, upon his face. 

"My dearest, you are quite right. Love 
whom you wiU, and as much as you will ; I 
am the last who has a right to blame you for 
having a warm, large heart. Tell me, Katie," 
taking her hand, "has it never occurred to 
you that you did a foolish thing in giving part 
ofittome?" 

"Well — ^it has not done so yet," said Kate, 
throwing off the gravity which sat so ill on 
her, and speaking with a face most demurely 
comic; "but when it does I'll be sure and 
teU you." 
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" But it might be too late then." 

" Ah ! that's the fault of marrying so 
quickly ! In that case I had better say 
nothing, aud make up my mind to be con- 
tent with my bargain." 

" I'm afraid you'd do that even if you found 
out your mistake in time, Katie." 

^^ I'm afraid I should. People ought to 
know their own minds before getting engaged. 
They've no busiuess to change afterwards. 
You needn't be afraid of me, Dallas." 

"I know that," he said; but he did not 
smile, and there was little happiness in his 
face. If anything, indeed, it was a trifle paler 
than before ; and Kate, looking at him, 
dropped her bantering tone and exclaimed — 

"Dallas, is there anything the matter? 
You look as if there were. You are growing 
quite — quite thin. Oh, Dallas ! is that why 
you want to hasten the wedding ? Has this 
damp climate made you ill? Don't hide it 
from me if it is so ; don't, darling ! You can't 
tell what you are to me, or what I wouldn't 
put aside for your sake." 

She was speaking with both hands clasped 
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upon Ms arm, with her eyes fall of tears, and 
her face turned up to him. M'Kenzie looked 
down with sorrowful compunction on that 
yoxmg, ionocent face, which saw so Uttle of 
the real truth — ^the truth it was iQCumbent 
to keep from her at all cost, which it were 
better to heap under any load of lies than 
ever suffer to reach her ears — the pitiful 
human weakness of the man who was to be 
her strength and her husband in so short a 
time; and he spoke tenderly to her, saying 
soothing words, which yet had Kttle meaning 
to her ears ; for first he said there was nothing 
the matter — nothing. He was quite weU, and 
she- must not take such fancies into her 
head; and then a new idea came into his 
own, and he veered round, owning he had 
been a little ailing of late. Perhaps it was 
the chmate after the dry cold and hot suns 
of Canada. Perhaps they had better prolong 
their honeymoon tour till the wiojber was over, 
and then — 

**If you like travelling, Katie — and you've 
no idea how pleasant it is— -we might even 
wander on to Algeria, or Wouldn't you 
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like to see what a Canadian forest is like? 
We'll leave the house at Weybridge unfomished 
till we return. Easy enough to take a fur- 
nished one, or even apartments, till it is got 
ready. Upon my word, Katie, I'm half sorry I 
signed the lease. However, one can always 
put a tenant in." 

Katie's face fell one half inch. How long 
might it not be, with this arrangement, before 
she saw home again, or Dottie, or her 
mother? Tom might have left Eugby for 
good, and gone to college without coming to 
stay with her, as had been arranged; and 
Dick — ^what might Dick not do during such 
a long absence? "Put a tenant in?" she 
repeated with a httle, nervous catch in her 
voice ; and Mr. M'Kenzie answered, laughing — 

" Are you thinking they would spoil the 
new paint and gilding? But if we should 
remain abroad for two or three years they 
would spoil of themselves; and if we have 
a tenant, the rent will pay for repairs at least. 
You've not learnt economy, my Katie." 

And then he said good-bye and went 
away, never guessing the dismay which had 
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filled Kate's heart at his suggestion. She 
had smoothed her brow, and smiled like a 
good, brave girl directly she saw the bright- 
ness come back into his eyes at the idea of 
getting away; but — two or three years! 
Dottie growing into a big girl, and the 
mother learning to do without her. No 
holidays and picnics for Madgie and George, 

no Well, had not many wives to go away 

to India or Australia with their husbands, 
and perhaps not return for twenty years, if 
at all? Did not officers' wives frequently 
spend their whole lives in wandering about 
the world, with no settled home anywhere? 
But then that was made necessary by the 
fact of their husbands' professions, while 

Dallas Well, again, was not health a far 

more necessary thing to consider than any 
profession? and was she not shamefully and 
abominably selfish to even think of her own 
pleasure or feelings when Dallas wasj^in 
question, and Dallas was suffering ? 

As she reflected over it, a great alarm rose 
up and filled her heart. She began to think 
that Dallas must be much worse than he said, 
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and the fear was confirmed by his hesitating 
manner and contradictory answers on the 
subject. If there were not something seri- 
ously amiss with him, would he be willing 
to give up his pretty new house, on which 
he had already spent so much, and exile 
himself anew for an indefinite time — ^he who 
had so often spoken of the delights of settUng 
down after his long and weary wanderings? 
How silly she had been to believe that mere 
business worries could have changed him so 
sadly I She knew better now. He would 
not distress her by telling her the whole 
truth; but she had little doubt of it, now 
her fears were once awakened. Perhaps the 
physicians had even told him— oh, not that 
it was incurable 1 not that she was to lose 
him! She could bear anything, endure 
everything, give up everything but that ; and 
the tears rushed into her eyes, and the young 
heart seemed swollen almost to suffocation; 
while Mr. M'Kenzie, walking down Piccadilly 
with eager, nervous eyes glancing from side to 
side, as if in search of something he at once 
longed and dreaded to see, was congratulating 
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Mmself on having, by one bold idea, grapple d 
with the devil of temptation which made the 
streets and neighbourhood of London so terribly 
and dangerously seductive to him. Two or 
three years' absence with a young and loving 
wife would obliterate the remembrance of that 
fair, false woman whom even to think about 
was a breach of honour and fidelity; and 
some day, when she h^d parsed from Us mind 
like a bad dream, he might not mind even 
Kate's knowing that, by one little white lie, 
he had been strong enough to change the 
course of his life for her sake. 

Theologians say that there are two distinct 
roads in life — ^the one narrow and thorny, and 
leading in one direction ; the other broad and 
smooth, and tending to a diametrically oppo- 
site point of the compass. Theologians are 
generally wise and learned persons, and I bow 
to them with deep humility ; but none the less 
poor, every- day experience assures me that 
there are many and multifarious turnings 
leading from the one road into the other, 
and that not unfrequently the narrow path 
of right widens out, and the thorns blossom 
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into roses ; while the broad road of wrong 
as suddenly narrows, and becomes so stony 
and crooked, that it is by no means easy for 
a simple-minded individual to tell which way 
he is walking, after aU. 

Mr. M'Kenzie felt more virtuous and easy 
in his mind now than he had done for days 
past ; and meanwhile, poor anxious little Kate 
was confiding her fears to her mother, who 
took them up with the readiness of her facile 
nature, and talked of "poor Dallas" in a 
tone as if he were already in his coffin and 
the hearse coming round, and with an 
openness which soon put the entire family 
in possession of her opinion. 

"Well, I, for one, don't beheve it," said 
Eve. " Katie, you needn't look so angry. I 
simply mean that I believe what Mr. M^Kenzie 
says^ more than what mamma and you fancy 
he meant. He may be a little ailing. Perhaps 
he has got a cold; but as he was perfectly 
well a week or ten days ago, I don't think he 
can be so bad now as to be on the brink of 
death, or " 

" Eve, my dear, don't ! " cried Lady Mar- 
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garet, with one hasty twitcli at the shawl 
hanging from her shoulder, and another at her 
hair, which had got entangled in the earring. 
*^ Poor Katie can't like even to hear such 
a word; though I am sure the very look in 

poor Dallas's face However, I think 

and hope it wiU be many, many a long year 
before anybody need feel any real anxiety for 
him." 

" But I thought you implied the contrary 
just now, dear mother," said Eve in her calm, 
reasoning voice. "It was only on that account 
that I spoke, and to reKeve Katie's mind. 
Indeed, if you had said nothing but that he 
thought of travelling for a year or two, I should 
have thought it very natural." 

** What, Eve — ^when he had taken the house 
at Weybridge and all? "broke in Kate, who 
had been quivering under the previous dis- 
cussion. 

"Yes, dear, but you know how often he 
changes his plans. He was going to have 
taken a house in town tiU you said so much 
about wanting it to be near here, that we 
might run in and out aU day and every day ; 

VOL. II [. G 
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and I think — ^I may be wrong, — ^biit I think 
he does hke to be the only one with Katie, 
and wants to keep her all to himself. It is 
not a very generous feeling, perhaps, but I 
suppose it is only natural — ^in a man. They 
are so often rather selfish, you know." And 
Eve nodded her sage yoimg head with an air 
of quite alarming wisdom, and took up her 
embroidery again mth aai air as though she 
had fathomed and settled the point in question 
beyond aH further argument. 

Kate attempted none. For a second or two 
she remaiued gazing at her sister after she 
had finished (no one ever interrupted Eve; 
she spoke too softly aud distinctly), with 
cheeks deeply flushed and a brow very puzzled 
and distressed. Then the face cleared, and 
the . flush faded as if by magic ; and a bright, 
confident smile came back to the troubled 
mouth. 

"You are more clever than I, Eve," she 
said more gently than she would have done 
six months ago ; but love was doing for Kate 
Bellew what it does for most clean-souled, 
healthy-minded men and women — softemng 
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and ennobling her character. "Yes, and I 
know you are more sensible in most things ; 
but you forget that what Dallas says^ he 
means — ^neither more nor less. If he had 
had any thought such as you describe, he 
would have said it out, not perhaps to you — 
that wouldn't have been kind — ^but to me." 

With which Kate went quietly away to the 
piano, and began to practise a new song for 
Dallas — ^poor Dallas! whose failing health 
made him dearer than ever to her, and quite 
blotted out the memory of certain little weak- 
nesses, more than foibles, which had now and 
then struck her more forcibly than she would 
have liked any one — ^Eve especially — to guess. 
Dallas little knew how good a turn he had 
done for himself when he snatched at Kate's 
sudden fright about his looks to divert her 
mind from any approximation to the real 
cause. 

He and Clive did not meet again for about 
a week after his visit to the latter; for 
Clive, who had telegraphed to his brother at 
St. Louis-sur-Eaux for a more explanatory 
letter, and was waiting to receive it, kept 
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carefully out of his way, also (but for a 
widely different reason) out of Kate's ; declin- 
ing aU invitations which could bring them 
together, and devoting himseK with even 
more obstinacy and tirelessness than usual to 
his profession — ^wedding himself to his work 
closer than ever, and making no answer to 
the oft-repeated question in his sister's letters 
as to when he was going to marry and settle. 
He was quite, old enough, and it would be so 
nice to have a house in town for her to come 
up to now and then ; and since Philip, poor 
boy ! had gone raving mad after that wretched 
woman, actually going to Canada to find her, 
since he had discovered that she came from 
there, it really became a duty for Bernard to 
marry decently, and not let the old family 
name die out. 

^^ Poor old name ! but it will," said Bernard, 
smiling half sadly to himself, " unless Philip 
gets cured of his madness, as I think he 
must. Yes; I think he must soon. But 
I " 

He got up and went to the side of his room 
opposite his bed, where hung a water-colour 
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drawing of a child, a little boy, with big brown 
eyes and a saucy smile, peeping round the 
neck of a great dog. Not the least like 
Kate, and yet with a look of her which some- 
times brought her into your mind. " Wives 
are not for me," he said, brushing a Uttle 
dust off the glass just above the curly head, 
with a very gentle hand, before he went back 
to his books. 

Dallas, in the meanwhile, hearing nothing 
from CUve, and receiving extra loving atten- 
tions from his betrothed, was beginning to ask 
himself. Was it true, or had he dreamt that 
driving along Piccadilly in a hansom, on a 
certain day now more than a fortnight back, 
he had seen crossing the road, just in front of 
him, the fair proud face and queenly figure of 
his lost love? It had seemed to rise before 
him like a ghost, and he remained staring at 
it as at a ghost till the block which had 
occasioned the delay having decreased, he 
found himself suddenly whirled out of sight 
of the vision which had so benumbed him; 
and though he stopped the man at once, and 
got out, walking rapidly up the side of the 
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pavement where she had been going, and 
glancing into the shops and up one or two 
turnings, he could not so much as catch a 
glimpse of anything even resembhng her ; nor 
had he ever seen her since. Still, that one 
fleeting glimpse had completely upset him. 
The past rushed back with all its stormy 
passion and bitter betrayal; and it was not 
for two or three days that he felt courage 
to go and see his new betrothed. He had 
put a strong constraint on himseK to achieve 
that, and the strange coincidence of finding 
in her drawing-room a sketch of a sunlight 
effect, which AverU had once watched with 
him and promised to paint for him, done in 
a peculiar style of her own, and with her 
initials twisted into a tuft of grass in a way 
he well remembered, was too much altogether 
for him. He was sorry now that he had 
allowed the incident to upset his self-control 
so completely, and glad that Kate had under- 
stood him so little as to answer him with some 
girhsh, bantering folly. It had angered him 
at the time ; but it had recalled him to himself, 
and prevented any farther iclavrcissemmt. He 
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almost hoped now that Clive would have no 
news to give him before his marriage, so that 
he might put his purse in,* the barrister's 
hand, and go away — ^far away somewhere, 
where the daily presence and the love and 
loveliness of his yotmg wife would make a 
living bar to any haunting memories of the 
past. 

/'L'homme propose " No; however suit- 
able a quotation for the present moment, and 
however impossible to find an equal or better 
one, I will not reproduce that stalest and most 
hackneyed of all sayings ; but will rather 
leave my sentence imsounded, and proceed 
tout court to an incident which took place 
some few days after the family discussion at 
the Bellews'. 

Dallas had been with Kate and her second 
sister to pay some calls at South Kensington, 
and about three minutes' walk from the 
Museum therein situated. The great, red, 
conglomerate-looking pile was just in front 
of them as they came out of the house, 
and Kate at once recollected that some new 
pictures had been bequeathed to the galleries 
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by a lately defunct art-collector, which she 
had not seen. 

" Let us go in for a few nunntes, Dallas," 
she said ; "I should like to see them as we 
are so near — ^that is, unless you've anything 
else to do." And Dallas, only too ready to 
gratify any of her Httle fancies, agreed on 
the instant, declaring he should like nothing 
better. 

They walked slowly through the weU-lit 
and warmed galleries, stopping now and then 
to glance at old favourites, and shudder at 
old horrors, in the way of ^'pot-boUers" and 
*' sign-boards," and attracting as much notice 
from other loiterers as generally falls to the 
share of two pretty girls in very opposite styles 
of beauty, in company with a man rather re- 
markably handsome and foreign-looking. Kate, 
with her dark, laughing eyes, rich colouring, 
and riante expression, had, as usual, most 
admirers; but Eve — ^now quite as tall as her 
sister, slender as a willow, and with her trans- 
parent skin and flaxen braids rendered doubly 
effective by their setting of dark, broad- 
brimmed felt and shady plumes — ^had her own 
share ; and even Dallas said, laughing — 
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*' I ought to be a proud man to-day. My 
fair companions draw all eyes from the pic- 
tures." 

" Not ally' said Eve, with a quiet smile, and 
a half imperceptible gesture*. 

They were just entering one of the smallest 
rooms, in which there were not more than 
half a dozen people; and these half a dozen 
never turned an eye on the new-comers, being 
occupied in watching, as near as was con- 
sistent with (British) civility, the performances 
of a lady artist who, seated on a low camp- 
fitool, was sketching a copy on wood from one 
of the pictures. 

<* My ! ain't she a stunnin' 'andsome 
creature?" "An' ain't she doin' of it 
spicy ? " were comments they heard from 
two of the junior male gapers. 

Kate whispered laughingly to her lover— 

" Dallas, I know you're longiag to go and 
look at her. Do it at my desire, and tell me 
if she's copying my pet in the comer. Eve 
and I win wait here." 

Dallas obeyed at once, not because he was 
longing to do so, but because pleasuring his 
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lady-love was his haut devoir at the present 
moment. As he came behind the artist, 
however, Kate, who had a httle shifted her 
position, caught sight of the latter' s profile 
over an intervening shoulder, and exclaimed 
in her own quick, impulsive voice — 

" Why, it's— it's Mrs. Clewer ! Oh, how 
strange ! " 

She spoke rather loudly, and the lady in 
question heard and turned round, half rising 
from her seat. Dallas was just behind her, 
and the movement brought them face to face. 
What change came over his the sisters did not 
see. That which they did see was the deadly 
terror-stricken whiteness which overcast hers, 
the shiver which shook her whole body like a 
leaf in a gale of wind. There was a dead 
silence for one moment — ^then, the tail figure 
swayed heavily back — ^there came a crashing- 
fall, a hoarse passionate cry — *^ Averil ! Averil, 
my love ! " — and Dallas had thrust back the 
people crowding round, and lifted her from 
the ground, holding her face against his breast 
with one arm, while he warned off assistance 
from outsiders with the other. 
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" Did you hear what he called her?" said 
Eve, very low. "Kate, we had better go away. 
Oh, Kate ! pull down your veil, and come away 
with me. It wiU be better so." 
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CHAPTEB V. 



" THAT OTHER WOMAN." 

*« There is no help for it. I must go to CKve 
again, and see what he can do." 

It was Dallas M'Kenzie who was spealdng, 
and who, after a sleepless, miserable night, 
was sitting before a breakfast which he could 
not tonch, and of the presence of which he 
was hardly conscious. If Kate, who had so 
sorrowfully noted the change in his appearance 
during the last fortnight, could have seen him 
then, she would indeed have been startled; 
for the last twenty-four hours had so deep- 
ened and intensified that change, that the new 
lines seemed graven, as if by lapse of years, 
iuto his face. 

The tempests were on l^iTn again: a very 
whirlwind of storm and passion beating about 
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his head; and he battled with it — con- 
scientiously indeed — ^but with the pitiful 
helplessness of a man who knows beforehand 
that it is too strong for him, and that sooner 
or later he must drop his arms, and fall 
prostrate beneath its overwhelming power. 

Again and again her name broke from him 
without his intending, or being conscious of it. 
That fair, pale face, that regal figure, which 
he had thought laid to rest long ago beneath 
the waters of the mighty Hudson, had risen 
up again : not in dreams as often — ^too often 
—before ; not in the phantasm of a feverish 
fancy ; but clothed in flesh and blood, wearing 
the black raiment in which he had always 
seen her before the morning when she changed 
it for the dazzling whiteness of the bride — 
filled and shining with the same serene sweet- 
ness, the same treacherous expression of 
dignity and purity, which once before had 
beguiled him to his ruin. Had he forgotten 
that ruin when the passionate cry, "Averil! 
Averil, my love I " broke firom his lips ? Had 
the black dress of the woman he had wooed in 
humility and worshipped in reverence blotted 
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out the brief vision of that other woman in 
white — ^more beautiful indeed, but with her 
beauty tarnished and her sacredness anni- 
hilated — gazing at him in cold, impenitent 
defiance, as he hurled the first bitter tide of a 
true love wronged and a perfect trust betrayed 
at her unyielding head ? 

I doubt it was so indeed. Byron tells us 
that "man's love once gone never returns." 
But if it be not gone — ^if it never have gone ; 
but, while believed to be dead, still breathes 
and bleeds under the grave-clods, ready at a 
careless touch to fling them aside, and rise up 
in aU its old strength and fervour — ^what then ? 
Answer me that, you married men — ay, and 
matrons too. What then ? 

Women claim to be better, gentler, and 
more virtuous altogether than the stronger sex 
to whom they bow. And I confess it. They 
are. There is no use in denying that which 
we are wise enough to feel is our greatest 
comfort; and yet there is one quality for 
which I fling down my gage in behalf of poor, 
erring, much abused mankind, one grace I 
plead for them — ^the grace and the quality to 
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forget even as it forgives. Not that women 
do not forgive, mind you. Far from it ! Let 
the police courts, daily pitiful with the implor- 
ing voices of wives battered and kicked well- 
nigh out of human shape by the brutes who 
own them — ^voices imploring, not for the law, 
but against it : not for retribution, but for 
mercy and indulgence — ^rise up against me in 
refutal of such a calumny, could I be base 
enough to utter it. But what I do say is that 
when a woman forgives she cannot forget that 
she has done so. In the generosity of her 
affection she pardons you that passing flirtation 
with Amanda, and consents to become your 
spouse; but long after you have forgotten 
Amanda altogether, she remembers that too 
fascinating of nymphs ; and if, while peaceably 
escorting her and your half-dozen elder olive 
branches from church, you rouse her conjugal 
ire by a wandering glance, or stop to ex- 
change a (paternally) pleasant word with the 
pretty daughter of your next-door neighbour, 
then does Amanda appear again upon the 
scene — and then do you hear what your wife 
knew she had to expect after your conduct 
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on that occasion, and what to have been the 
after behaviour of a man to whom so much 
had been forgiven. 

Now, if a man forgives, in nine cases out of 
ten he does so thoroughly. You seldom hear 
hiTin making reproachfully pathetic allusions 
to his wife's old follies and flirtations; or 
cherishing a chastened remembrance of the 
wrong which he forgave his friend, when they 
met and shook hands in the smoking-room of 
the club on that sunshiny morning two years 
ago. His memory is not perhaps equally vivid 
in any matter, whether of love or hatred. 
Women say so, at any rate, when they reproach 
us with fickleness and inconstancy; and we 
cry " Mea culpa " to the accusation ; but, after 
all, this infirmity has its redeeming point, which 
they wiU do well to keep in mind. When we 
forgive we do forgive, and we forget as well. 

Long ago — almost as soon, indeed, as the 
tidings of her sudden and terrible death had 
reached him — ^Dallas M^Kenzie had forgiven, 
from the depth of a love too great to be 
ungenerous, the cruel and dastardly wrong 
done him by the woman he had thought to 
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make his mfe. Nay, more; not content 
with forgiveness, with shielding her name 
from all blame, and rather seeking to set 
up himself as a target for all the anim- 
adversion scandal might choose to bestow 
on him in Averil's native country, but he 
devoted himself to finding excuses for it ; and 
finally settled on one — ^ar excellence^ the 
most extenuating for her, the most flattering 
to himself — she had sinned for love of him! 
Not that that made the sin any the less; 
not that it was any real excuse, or should have 
had any effect iq revivifying a love which he 
had considered killed by the first knowledge 
of her vileness ; but that in the bottom of his 
heart, unacknowledged even by himself, it did 
have that effect; and it may be doubted 
whether he had ever really ceased to love 
his one-hour wife, and whether the almost 
womanly manner in which he dwelt on her 
memory, and tried to keep aKve a due sense 
of the iniquity she had committed, were not 
signs and tokens of the undying passion which 
she, alone among women, had been able to 
inspire in him. 

VOL. III. H 
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I am not extolling such a feeling, mind you, 
or even defending it. To Bernard Clive it 
would have been simply impossible. That a 
woman should have betrayed another man 
for love of him would have found no extenu- 
ating plea in his heart. The plain fact of the 
sin itseK would have damned her character 
and her claims to affection at once and for 
ever, and shut her out from his love, even if 
he extended to her his pity and forgiveness. 
But Clive was made of sterner stuff. M^Ken- 
zie might have other good quaUties which he 
lacked. Kate, at any rate, thought she had 
found them out. The men were cast in moulds 
too different for comparison ; and if there was 
a weakness in M^Kenzie's character to which 
Chve was superior, it brought with it such a 
concomitant of suffering as folly wiped it out. 

He was suffering now, suffering horribly, as 
only a well-intentioned man (or woman) can 
suffer when fighting with a great grief or a 
great temptation — ^fighting as you might have 
to fight if some day the old love which you 
had thought dead and lost to you were to 
rise up in the old beauty before your face. 
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Try as he might, do what he would, he 
could not remember the evil in her, he could 
not forget the good. The words which broke 
from him when she turned her face in the 
gallery he was not conscious of; neither did- 
he hear them. All he knew, aU he saw, was 
that she was there ! facing him for one 
moment in the fair, wan beauty of a spirit 
from the other world — ^the next, down on 
her face in the dust at his feet. He lifted 
her up, and there was a little bruise on her 
temple — a dull, blue spot, with the blood 
ooziQg from one place where the skin had 
been broken by her heavy fall. He saw 
that. He saw the attenuated deHcacy of the 
hands clenched as if in the sudden agony 
of recognition on her bosom, the sunken 
sharpened outlines of the sculptured face. 
He saw these, and recognized each separate 
item by a deeper and more sorrowful thriU of 
yeaxning tenderness and pain; but of aU else 
he was only semi-conscious. The one great 
fact that she was there, lying in his arms insen- 
sible as when he carried her from her mother's 
deathbed — ^the living presence of her who wae 
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buried and had risen from the grave again, 
dunmed and dulled every other impression. 

All thought of Kate, all remembrance of the 
people round, was banished from Dallas then ; 
and yet he was dreamily aware, first, that the 
latter were dispersing in obedience to some 
order, and then that two women were beside 
him — an attendant from the waiting-room, and 
a motherly-looking old body who proffered 
salts and recommended that he should carry 
*' the poor lady out of the smell of the paint." 
Dallas obeyed mechanically, and between them 
they carried her downstairs and laid her on a 
bench in one of the long, cool corridors, which 
happened to be otherwise untenanted at the 
moment. And then it was, as gently and 
slowly he laid the head, once so dear, upon a 
pillow hastily improvised out of the attendant's 
shawl, that his presence of mind came back to 
him — as the eyeUds, a moment back pressed 
down so heavily upon the white cheek that 
Death himself might have laid his eternal seal 
on them, were slowly and painfully lifted, and 
the blue eyes rested on him with a faint, 
troubled, flickering smile, as though the soul 
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behind were but half awake, as the pale lips 
parted with a munmir of his name, that, sharp 
and keen as a knife piercing to his very heart, 
came back to Dallas M^Kenzie the foil remem- 
brance of all that had been in the past, and all 
that was in the present. He tried to speak to 
her, but there was a sort of choking sob in his 
throat which prevented him from uttering a 
word; and it was the attendant who said, 
" She's coming to, sir, nicely now," and held 
a glass of water to Averil's lips, sprinkling a 
few drops over her face, and fanning her, with 
womanly words of comfort and encouragement. 
They were hardly needed. The first cold 
drops seem to revive Mrs. Grey's scattered 
senses, and she sat upright, trembling and 
white as death; but resolutely struggling 
for composure, and as resolutely averting her 
eyes from the man who stood at a little dis- 
tance, gazing, with tight-clasped hands and 
haggard brow, down on her. 

"There now, m'm, you're getting better, 
aren't you, dear? That's right then," said 
the waiting-woman kindly, and tying on the 
poor woman's bonnet with brisk, tidy hands. 
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" Ay, get her a glass of wine," put in the 
motherly body, smoothing down Averil's golden 
hair with a broad, fat hand in a dogskin glove. 
" That'll put a life in her, pore dear. I must 
be going back to my children above there; 
and if you'll take my advice, sir, you'll get 
the lady, as seems to be a Mend of yours, 
into a cab as soon as possible, an' see her 
'ome. They do say that dratted paint's the 
un'olesomest thing possible." 

She trotted away as she spoke ; and thus 
it chanced that for one moment the man and 
woman so sadly parted, so strangely met, were 
alone. Then Dallas spoke. 

" I thought you were dead," he said 
hoarsely. "Averil, Averil! how is it I find 
you here, and thus ? For Heaven's sake, speak 
to me." 

" What do you want me to say ? " she 
asked, squeezing her fingers together with a 
desperate effort to repress the shiver which 
swept over her whole frame at the sound of 
his voice. " I am dead — to you. Have you 
forgotten?" 

"I have forgotten nothing," he answered 
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bitterly; "least of all, how I loved you, and 
how " 

She stood up. Pale and weak as she was, 
there was a mingled terror and resolution in 
her face which made her strong enough to 
stand. Her voice, low though it might be, 
sounded wonderfully steady. 

" Do not say any more. I had prayed we 
might never meet again. G-od has not granted 
my request. Don't make me rebel against 
His will. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye ! " he echoed. " Do you mean 
to say that after aU that has passed, after only 
now finding you — ^you whom I beheved dead 
— ^you would coldly send me away from you 
without one word of explanation or " 

" It is because of all that has passed that I 
send you away," she interrupted, the same 
look of resolution always on her face, her eyes 
always turned from him. "Of all people 
living in this world, there is no man and 
woman have more cause to avoid one another 
than you and I. If I had not been so weak 

just now, you " For the first time her 

voice faltered and broke ; for the first time the 
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colour rose in her cheek. " Dallas," she added 
with sudden, pathetic earnestness, " don't let 
us prolong this meeting, or add more sorrow 
to what has gone before. Nothing has altered ; 
nothing has changed. Eemember how we 
parted. I have done you enough injury, I 
grant it. Forgive me, and let me go." 

" Forgive you ! " he repeated passionately. 
** Do you think I have waited five years to do 
tliat ? Oh, Averil ! why didn't you say * forgive 
me ' then ? Why didn't you speak one word 
of gentleness or excuse ? Did you think I 
meant all I said in my rage ? Didn't you 
know " 

He broke off, for the woman had come back 
with the wine, and further speech was impos- 
sible. Averil took it and drank it with the 
gratefulness of one who knew her strength 
needed such support, saying some words of 
thanks at the same time in her own gracious 
manner, which always seemed to give them 
additional value. Dallas stood by the while, 
torn and quivering with conflicting emotions, 
and wondering at her composure — ^wondering 
that she could bend her head to him so gravely, 
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and tum from him so detennina4}ely, when 
she had finished with the woman. She had 
gone some steps before he was at her side 
again. 

"You will let me go home with you, at 
least ? " he said, low and earnestly. " I do 
not ask to go in. Perhaps for more reasons 
than even you know of it would be better not 
— ^better for me at least," and he laughed 
bitterly. " You seem to take things coolly 
enough; but I must speak to you and 
ask " 

" You must not speak to me, nor I answer," 
she broke in firmly, but huriying on mth a 
swift, imsteady step. " There has been wrong 
enough done already. I am not going to add 
to it." 

"Who did the wrong?'' he retorted. 
"Not I?" 

" No," she said gently, a wonderfully sweet 
smile lighting up her face, " not you, Dallas. 
Thank God for it, not you. Oh I be glad of 
that, and do not begin it now." 

They had passed through the narrow covered 
entrance-way, and gained the open air. The 
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setting sun was gilding the roof of the Exhi- 
bition opposite, and reddening all the western 
sky. The dome of the Albert Hall stood up 
like a huge dark globe against the ruby^tinted 
clouds. A long stream of carriages were fil- 
tering in and out of the Park gates at the top 
of the hill, and the cool breeze blew refresh- 
ingly on M'Kenzie's heated brow. All of a 
sudden he started. 

" Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, " what has 
become " 

His colour changed, and he laid his hand on 
Averil's to stay her. 

" I must go back," he said ; " I had forgot- 
ten. I ^but stay while I get you a cab. 

You are not fit to walk, and What do 

you want ? " 

He had turned irritably to a small boy, 
who was trying to attract his attention, and 
the Httle urchin looked up, breathing hard, 
as if in haste. 

"Oh, please, sir," he panted, "I runned 
arter you with this. The young lady teUed 
me to give it you, but I couldn't find you 
nohow in the gallery." 
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The young lady ! Only a moment before 
had Dallas remembered Eate. His confusion 
and discomposure were even evident to Mrs. 
Grey; and they increased as he read the 
pencilled lines within the httle note handed 
him: — 

" Only to tell you that a cab will be waiting 
at the south door. I thought I should be 
most useful in going to fetch one. Don't be 
angry with me for not waiting. I am obHged 
to take Eve home. K." 

'' Thank God she didn't stay ! Thank God 
that she suspects nothing/' he said to himself. 

And then he turned to Mrs. Grey. For the 
first time she was looking at him closely, as 
if to read what was passing in his mind, and 
before that searching glance his eyes feU^ 
and the red blood rushed into his face. 

"A cab is waiting for you round the 
comer," he said hurriedly. " Take my arm, 
and let me lead you to it." 

"A cab — ^for meT' she repeated won- 
deringly. 

" Yes " — ^but he still spoke in quick, nervous 
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tones — "a — a friend who was with me, and 
saw you faint, went for it. Will you come ? '* 

Once again Mrs. Grey looked at him, half 
comprehending this time the cause of his 
embarrassment. 

" Averil, let me go with you to your door." 

" No," she said quietly. " Thank you, but 
good-bye. We shall not meet agam; and — 
and, Dallas, I think I understand. I remem- 
ber now, I heard her voice, and I am very 
glad." 

" Averil," he pleaded in an agony, " you are 
wrong. You dorCt understand. For mercy's 
sake, give me your address, at least. I must 
write to you." 

The tears were standing in both their eyes, 
but she shook her head, and only clasped her 
hands the tighter when he strove to take one 
in his own. 

" It is better not," she said. " It would do 
no good, and you will own it when you are 
alone. Good-bye." 

It was half an hour later when she reached 
her own door, a poky Kttle milliner's shop in 
Lamb's Conduit Street. There was a private 
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entrance to the place, but she passed straight 
into the shop, startKng its occupant, a dumpy 
Kttle Frenchwoman busy in constructing a 
bonnet behind the small counter, by her worn 
and exhausted appearance. 

"Dieu! Madame, que vous etes pale!" 
she exclaimed, springing to her feet, and 
upsetting a whole lapful of ribands by the 
action. "What is it zen which has arrived 
to you?" 

Mrs. Grey sat down. She was indeed fear- 
fully pale, and her voice sounded weak and 
faint. 

"Give me a glass of water, Denise," she 
said slowly; and then, as the little woman 
hastened to obey her, "Denise, I have seen 
him again. I shall never be able to go to the 
Museum any more." 

"Madame Ta vu! Mais who zen? Bon 
ciel ! ce ne sera pas M. son mari qui revient 
pour " 

" ne ! " said Averil. There was an accent 
of deep, cold disdain in her voice — a rekindled 
light which burnt there for one moment, and 
then went out as she said coldly, " I thought, 
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Denise, I asked you never to speak of that 
person. Assuredly it was not he." 

"Pardon, Madame. Ce sera done le jeune 
cure, M. Cla-ive? Dieu! qu'il etait amou- 
raohe de vous quand je I'ai vu ici. Mais, 
attendez ! la fille Parsons m'a dit qu'il est parti 
pour r Amerique . Pourr ait-il ' ' 

"For America?" murmured Averil, too 
much surprised to set the woman right. 
" When did you hear that, and what has he 
gone for? Am I to have no peace, no rest 
anywhere ? Oh, Dallas, Dallas ! you are 
sorry for yourself, and you have cause to be ; 
but if you knew all, you might be sorrier still 
for me." 

Sorry ! K she knew all, she might have seen 
him as she spoke wandering homewards with 
bent head and reckless steps which strayed 
far out of the way without his being even con- 
scious of it. Once or twice the thought of 
Kate crossed his mind with an uneasy twinge ; 
but it was past six, and he remembered, with 
a dreary feeling of thankfulness, that she was 
dining out that evening, so that he would 
hardly be able to see her for a moment, even 
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if he did go to Gresham Square. That, then, 
was off his miad. There would be time 
enough to think of her to-morrow. To-night — 
to-night at least he might forget the present, 
and its new ties and obHgations ; and Averil 
Grey was fast asleep, and the chilly footsteps 
of a grey, wet morning stalking step by step 
with his before he returned to his chambers, 
wom out with a night's wandering, and with a 
conscience slowly wakening to the thought 
of how Kate would view the occurrence of 
yesterday, and what he should say to her in 
explanation. Even then, however, Averil's 
wom cheeks and thin hands pressed more 
heavily on his mind ; and it was this thought 
took him to Chve, to pour out to that un- 
sympathetic gentleman all that had taken 
place on the previous day. 

Clive listened to him attentively, but with 
a sort of restrained impatience which, if 
M'Kenzie had been less agitated by his own 
recital, he must have perceived. Once or 
twice he even tried to break in ; but checked 
himself from force of habit; and it was not 
imtil M'Kenzie had done with facts, and had 
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begun to speak of his fears and anxieties for 
Averil, that Bernard interrupted hiTn with a 
hasty — 

" Never mind that now. You keep telling 
me of yourself and this — ^this lady ; but what 
of Kate ? You tell me she was there. "What 
did she say or do when this scene took place ; 
and what have you said to her? Good 
heavens, man ! she is the one to be considered 
at present; not you two, who have wrecked 
your Uves already, and can't by any possibility 
bring them to port together. What about 
Kate ? What have you done there ? " 

Bernard's manner was always rather trying 
to weak nerves. Just at present it sounded 
almost aggressively imperious ; but it was no 
good for M'Kenzie to quarrel with him, when 
he had come to claim his services ; and, 
besides, he was in the right. The Canadian 
hesitated and thought before he answered. 

" I have not seen her yet," he said at last, 
"To own the truth, I forgot about her at 
first ; and yet now I remember hearing her tell 
some one that Av — ^that the lady was an 
acquaintance of hers, and asking them to keep 
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back. And — and later a boy brought me this 
just as I was taking Averil away. Eead it, 
Clive, if you like ; " and he handed him the scrap 
of paper which he had thrust into his waistcoat 
pocket. " I suppose I ought to have written to 
her, or something ; but I don't think from that 
that she was offended, or had any suspicion, 
do you? After all, she's a mere child." 

" She is a 'perfect Uttle- lady," said Clive, 
his voice husky with unwonted earnestness 
and emotion as he folded the tiny note almost 
reverently. " M^Kenzie, you know your own 
affairs best ; but I can't say I pity you much 
while you are engaged to a girl who, in a trial 
which would have upset many older women's 
patience and control, has been generous 
enough to think of you and your dignity before 
her own feelings. If I were you, instead of 
troubling myseK about a lady who is already 
married to some one else, and, therefore, ought 
to be nothing to you in one sense, I should go 
straight off to that brave, trustful httle girl, 
and make my peace with her — ay, and get 
her to forgive me, if I could, for not having 
done it before." 

VOL. III. I 
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" I am going now," M*Kenzie said irritably ; 
but he still lingered, and went back to the 
other subject. " You will go to the Museum, 
Clive, and find her out ? For Heaven's sake, 
see that she is not in want. If you knew all, 
and how alone in the world she is " 

" I want to know nothing now," Clive broke 
in. "Go to Kate, and I'll do anything you 
like. By Jove! how you can have left her, 
knowing how she loves you — ^poor child! — 
without word or sign all these hours, passes 
my comprehension." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

<^ THEN TKUST ME ALL IN ALL, OR NOT AT ALL." 

A WARM, sunsluiiy day ; the air moist, with no 
more wind than the breathing of a sleeping 
infant ; the sky very purely blue in the zenith, 
but fading into a faint golden haze, which 
seemed to rise from the horizon and wrap it 
round with a dreamy glory, like the halo which 
encircles the memory of the dead. A day such 
as we only get in autxmm, when the glory of 
the lost summer. Nature's best-loved child, 
still clings about its mother's heart, and gives 
a. tender and serene sadness to the face of 
earth and sky. In the square, tall dahlias, 
amber, black, and crimson; sunflowers, rank 
and gaudy; and China asters of every hue, 
making bright the shady beds. Little Dottie, 
a brighter flower than any growing, playing 
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croquet on a patch of gold-green grass, with 
three other wavy-locked, short-sMrted little 
damsels. Kate, buttoned up in a cloth jacket, 
and with a book in her hand, pacing up and 
down one of the shady walks, her shm young^ 
figure now hidden and now revealed by the 
trunks of the trees, which every now and then 
sent a crimson leaf fluttering down upon her 
head from the many-tiuted foKage above, or 
suffered a stray golden beam from the sunny 
sky beyond to bring out the warm tints in her 
hair, and throw a brightness over her sober 
little face. 

A very sober face to-day, and strangely 
unlike the one which Kate was wont to present 
to the sunshine, and yet not so much sad as 
troubled and perplexed. A new thing that, for 
Kate, also ; prompt decision, as often wrong as 
right, and seldom giving her time to indulge in 
uncertainty, being rather a characteristic of 
Miss Bellew's impulsive disposition. Her face 
seemed to have grown older too in the night — 
the round, wide-opened eyes shaded by a half 
frown, and the fall Kps compressed, so as to 
give a different expression to her face. 
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She had not even turned the pages of the 
hook which, loosely grasped in one hand, 
served more for an excuse for her lonely walk 
than for any amusement therein ; hut now, as 
a tall hat showed suddenly over the shruhs 
that skirted the railings, and a hand was heard 
famhKng with the lock of the gate behind her, 
her head did bend in sudden, newly awakened 
interest over the page for a moment. The 
next, as if in native hatred of pretences, the 
volume was sharply closed; and turning round, 
Kate shifted it into the other hand, that she 
might open the gate for Dallas M^Kenzie, He 
had put his hand over to turn the key for 
himself, but his fingers seemed to have a sort 
of nervous quiver in them, and his face was 

pale and lined. 

'* How did you find me out ? " said Kate. 
*' Have you been to the house ? " 

She looked him faU in the face with a 
pleasant smile of greeting, but, with the book 
in one hand and the gate in the other, it was 
not easy to offer the new-comer anything to 
shake, and he did not seem to expect it. 

" Yes," he said, shutting the gate for her, 
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and then turning to walk at her side, " I went 
to the door, but they — ^the servant told me yon 
were in the sqnare, so I didn't go in." 

"I am glad you didn't,*' said Kate, "for 
mamma has one of her headaches, and you 
would only have seen Eve. But won't you 
come in now?" 

"Not unless you are going to do so. I 
couldn't come yesterday evening — ^that is, I 
knew of course that you were going out, and 
when I got away it was so much later than I 
thought, that I was afraid I should only inter- 
rupt your dressing. I was so vexed that you 
went home alone, Kate." 

"I was afraid that it. looked rather xm- 
feeling," said Kate, whose cheeks had grown 
very red, " but it was not my fault. Eve is 
not strong, you know, and she wanted to get 
back so much that I had no choice. Mamma 
would never have forgiven me if I had let her 
go alone. And I sent a woman to reUeve 
you. You got my note, didn't you ? Indeed, I 
wanted to stay." 

" Your note ? Oh yes ! You were most kind 
and thoughtful. It was on your account only 
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that I was vexed — lest you miglit think me 
inattentive, I mean," M^Kenzie explained, 
hardly knowing whether to be relieved or 
embarrassed that things had taken the turn of 
Kate's apologizing to liim. 
Her face, as she answered, did not enlighten 

him. 

» 

" Inattentive ! I could not think that when 
you were attending to a poor woman who 
fainted. I knew the only thing for her was 
to carry her out of the smell of the paint, and 
those crowding people ; and you were the only 
person to do it." 

" Yes," he said eagerly, " a woman would 
not have been strong enough; and it would 
have been too brutal to have left her there. I 
knew you would see that, and — and not be 
vexed with me." 

" Did she come to soon ? " asked Kate rather 
coolly. 

" No — at least, it seemed a long time." 

" You saw her home, I suppose. Did she 
tell you she knew me ? " 

" No ! Do you know her, Katie ? How, in 
Heaven's name ? But I did not see her home ; 
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she would not have allowed me, even if I had 
wished it. I don't even know her address. 
You beheve me, Kate, don't you? " 

" Beheve you ? Of course," said Kate com- 
posedly. " It would be rather funny if you 
and I didn't believe one another, wouldn't it ? 
But I'll tell you how I know her. I met her 
at the seaside. She was lodging at a farm, 
and I went to see her because she was an 
artist, and ill. Bee Vanborough said it was 
wrong, but I didn't think about it at the time. 
She told me her name was Mrs. Clewer, and 
she went away suddenly one day, leaving 

me that picture I showed you, and which 

You know" — breaking off in her sentence, 
with a quick look in his face — "I heard 
afterwards that she had been a companion 
of Lady Vanborough's. There she called 
herseK * Mrs. Grey.* Mr. Chve got her the 
situation." 

" CUve ! Clivej did you say ? Nonsense ! 
It couldn't be. Where can he have met her?" 
Dallas broke in with great agitation, which 
sobered down into a flush of shame before the 
wondering look in Kate's eyes. 
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" You had better ask him," she said, with a 
^ood deal of quiet dignity. " I have told you 
aJl I know of my own self. If you want to 
know more, you must go to Lady Vanborough 
or Mr. Clive." 

And, having made her explanation, Kate 
turned as if to go into the house. M^Kenzie 
laid his baud on her arm, checking her, a look 
of real distress and contrition on his face. 

" Katie, my dearest, don't ^peak to me in 
that tone. Sit down on this bench a moment. 
Indeed, I am not to blame in the way you 
think. Only sit down, and let me tell you." 

^*I don't think anything yet," said Kate, 
sitting down with most unaffected readiness 
to hear. ** I don't want to think till you have 
told me." 

"That is aU very well," said M^Kenzie, 
taking one chilly hand in his, and stooping 
to see into her face, " but do you mean that 
you and your sister have not been already 
blaming and condemning me for yesterday's 
occurrence; and all the more from my not 
being able to come at once and explain it to 
you ? I know women better than that." 
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" I don't see why we need trouble abou]t my 
sister," said Kate, with a keen sense of how 
she had been made to suffer from Eve's 
insmuations and pity, and how hard a fight 
she had had in persuading that young lady 
to keep both for the innocent victim only till 
the culprit should choose to make his explana- 
tions. " As to my blaming you, Dallas — but 
I should have thought you knew how I love 
you well enough to trust me for that," 

" Do you love me well enough to trust mcy 
Katie ? " 

"I should not be engaged to you if I 
didn't," she answered, with tears in her eyes. 

"Yet you did not this moment. I don't 
think you do now — quite." 

"I try," she said brokenly. Then, with & 
great effort at generosity, "I will, Dallas* 
You need not tell me unless you like. Indeed 
I trust you ! " 

"My own dear little girl!" he said, with 
real fondness, drawing her closer to him, and 
lifting her hand to his hps. " My love ! If 
I only were worthy of you ! " Then feeling 
her shrink ever so Kttle, in involuntary re- 
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membrance of the word " love " she had heard 
him use to another woman yesterday, he added 
hurriedly- 

"Kate, I had a great shook yesterday; I 
could not come to you till I had got over it. 
Cannot you guess who that lady was who 
fainted in the Picture Gallery — ^fainted at the 
sight of me ? Don't let us use any disguises 
about it ; there need be none with you." 

Slowly, but quite decidedly, Kate shook 
her head. She still held herself rather away 
from her lover, and her face had grown very 
pale. It grew paler yet, and the distance 
between them increased when he added, 
huskily — 

" Do you remember the story I told you on 
the terrace at the Gores'? That woman is 

my ^is the girl I married at St. Louis-sur- 

Eaux — ^the false wife I thought drowned four 
years ago in the Hudson." 

A dead silence. One or two crumpled 
yellow leaves rustled waveringly down, jBirst 
on to Dallas's shoulder, then on to the ground 
below. A couple of linnets flew pecketting 
about in the boughs overhead. There was a 
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sound of water dripping, drop by drop, from a 
trough running round the weedy old summer- 
house behind them. Nothing more. 

*^ Katie," said Dallas, his voice low and 
shaken, " won't you speak to me ? Have 
you nothing to say?" He tried to take her 
hand again, but she almost snatched it from 
him, and covered her face with it, half 
sobbing— 

*' One moment ! I will in one moment I — 
Oh, DaUas ! — Do you mean really ? — ^Are you 
sure ? " 

** I wish to God I were not ! " he answered 
bitterly. 

^^ Oh, don't say that ! DaUas, I am so glad, 
so glad. Oh, didn't I know 1 " 

"Glad!" he repeated, in almost angry 
wonder. " I should like to know why 1 " 

" Don't be vexed with me," and she turned 
her shining eyes and glowing cheeks to him ; 
" I could only think at first how[httle other 
people knew you! I was sure I could trust 
you, my good, noble DaUas. — Oh, poor fellow ! 
poor fellow ! " as her face suddenly altered. 
^ I know it is terrible for you ! But I couldn't 
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help being glad that you were as good and 
great as I had always thought you." 

'^ You are a silly child," he said, too sadly 
for much gratitude. " But I'm glad you can 
trust me. You may. Shall we go into the 
house now? You wiU be catching cold 
sitting out here." 

"Not just yet," she said, putting her hand 
for the first time in his, and looking in his 
face. *' Dallas, you look very ill. This has 
been a great blow to you ? " 

He turned away his head with some im- 
patience. "My dear, if you were a Uttle 
older, you would understand that without 
asking." 

" You loved her so very much," she per- 
sisted, half inquiringly. The cloud on his face 
deepened ; he turned on her sharply. 

" So much, that if I had known she was 
aJive and here, I would have stayed in 
Canada, Mexico, anywhere, at the other side 
of the world, that I might not run the risk 
of seeing her face again, when the sight can 
only bring me the pain I am suffering now I 
How little you understand such things ! " 
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**I am learning to understand," she said 
Tery simply ; but something in her voice, 
and in the white look which had come over 
her face, showed Dallas how passionately 
he had spoken. He tried to apologize; but 
she stopped him at the first word. 

" I think I understand more than you do. 
This lady — Mrs. Grey or Clewer — ^you think 
very, very wicked; that she deceived you 
dreadfully. That was the least part of the sin, 
of course " — a start at this from Mr. M'Kenzie, 
who opened his eyes somewhat — "but still, 
it was bad enough. Dallas, I don't think so. 
I'm sure there must have been some mistake. 
Oh, don't be angry! Kemember, I've seen 
and spoken to her. A woman can't be so 
mistaken in another woman as I should be, 
if she were the vile " 

He stopped her, not angrily, but authori- 
tatively. " Hush ! Never hint at that possi- 
bility. If you love me, be silent ! It is not 
even possible, but " 

" If it were ? " she suggested timidly. 

" If it were — ^then for my sake — ^both our 
sakes — ^never think of it, or speak your 
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thought to me. Great heavens ! If it 
were ! " 

" You would not have asked me to marry 
you then, would you ? " she asked, looking 
up earnestly into his face. 

" Would that have made a hve man dead, 
or altered our Uves ? But it is not so. Child, 
how can you talk so ? " 

"Because I think — ^indeed, dear Dallas," 
and her Kp quivered, but she spoke bravely, 
"I think I ought to set you free. I think 
you ought not to go on with this." 

"Free 1 " he repeated, with such a sudden 
blaze of colour in his face, such a light in 
his eyes, that she shrank back, thinking it 
anger ; and he, fearful that he had betrayed 
himself, and deadlily ashamed of the con- 
sciousness of what the momentary sound of 
that word "free " had been to him, hastened 
to extinguish the thought in half-simulated 
harshness. " Free ! Throw me over, you 
mean ! Is that what you want, Kate ? And 
would yoii do it too ? I thought you, at 
least, loved me." 

"You know I do," said Kate, the tears 
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brimming in her eyes. " I wish you didn't 
know it so well, for then you could judge 
better. Oh, Dallas dear! be fair with me! 
It is different now you know she is ahve ; 
and suppose " 

" Kate, I will not hear that * suppose.' Do 
you forget the proofs? I JcnoWy and only 
too well." 

" But you did not know she was 
living," Kate persisted, pleading against 
her own heart, and with a great lump in 
her throat, which seemed as if it would 
choke her. 

"What difference does that make? Are 
not five years sacrifice enough to one 
woman's wrong-doing? Is my whole life 
to be made desolate by her memory? I 
have been fair with you, Kate. I told you 
the whole miserable story when most men 
would have hidden it from you. If it did 
not weigh then against your marrying me, 
it should not weigh now. Of course if you 
choose to take offence at my surprise of 
yesterday — though, as you see, I am here at 
your side, not even knowing the woman's 
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present name or address — ^if you want your 
freedom back " 

" Dallas, you know it is not that ! " cried 
poor Kate, in an agony. "You know how 
I love you, and it is only that I want you 
to be happy." 

"I thought and hoped you were going to 

r 

make me happy." 

"I couldn't if you did not love me," she 
whispered, turning her head against his 
shoulder to hide her tears. 

" My dearest child, I do love you, the same 
now as I ever did," he cried, touched by her 
ionocence and affection, and asking himself 
what the man would deserve who could break 
faith with such a little childish thing. The 
leaves were still thick enough on the trees 
to serve as a screen, and he turned up her 
face to his, and kissed it twice tenderly. 
" My darling, can't you trust my love as 
weU as me?" he asked, holding her to him, 
and trying to smile. 

"It is because I do trust you, and know 
how good you are, that I am afraid that 
even if you stiU cared for her " 

YOL. HI. K 
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^'Bemember that you are speaking of 
another man's wife/' he said sternly. 

"But he might die — ^be dead even now. 
Oh, DaUas!" 

" My dear love, were he twenty times dead, 
his widow could never be my wife. A woman 
who acted as she did might be forgiven, but 
not so far. Come, Katie, you don't really 
want to throw me over, and leave me all 
alone, as you found me ? — ^you, who are aU 
I have." 

" You know I don't, unless it were for your 
good," she said, the happy smile stealing back, 
as she leant her head against him. 

" My good is bound up in you, so never 
speak of this again. It was an unfortunate 
accident ; but it could not be helped. Now, 
let neither of us ever mention it again. 
Promise me, Kate." 

"K you — like," said she hesitatingly, but 
with an uneasy recollection of that pale, 
sorrowful face, with its calm eyes and noble 
brow. *.*Only — ^Dallas, you said she had no 
relations, and she looks so iU. Do you think 
she could be very poor ? " 
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" Hush ! " h6 said, wincing visibly. " That 
is not for yon to trouble about. I have spoken 
to a lawyer — Mr. Clive. If she is in want, 
he will relieve her." 

"You are very generous," said Kate wor- 
fihippingly; "but Mr. Clive! It is very 
strange ! " 

" Ah ! what did you say about him ? " 

Kate repeated it, and now with Lady Van- 
borough's suppositions as to the lawyer, too, 
having lost his heart to this terrible and aU- 
conquering woman. Not that she believed 
it, she said, thinking to herself that if he 
had done so, he had certainly got over it 
before he came to Combe Eegis, unless — 
imless it could have been pique I Not a 
pleasant idea, that ; and yet, if true, might 
it not account for his brusque, unloverlike 
manner? Ah! what did it matter, though, 
Kate thought, while she loved Dallas, and 
Dallas loved her? She stole a look at him 
half timidly, as if expecting to meet his eyes 
watching her; but they were turned on 
vacancy, his hands were knotted together, 
and his brow corrugated, as though in the 
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attempt to solve some weighty question ; «iid 
Kate felt her heart sink with a sudden un- 
accountable load of doubt and misgiving. 

*^ Shall we call Dottie, and go into the 
house ? " she said, rising, and the violent start 
he gave showed how far away from her his 
mind had gone. 

" No, dear, no," he answered hurriedly. " I 
can't stay now. Good-bye." 

And with a hasty pressure of her hand, a 
forced smile of adieu, he was gone, letting 
himself out without even a backward glance 
in answer to Dottie's cry of recognition. 
Kate stood within the gate, her eyes so 
blinded by a mist of unshed tears that she 
never saw some one crossing the road till a 
voice said — 

" Open the gate, Katie. So you went into 
the square to have your interview in private ! 

I hope he has explained My dear Kittie, 

you're not crying, are you? Do come in! 
Some one will be sure to see." 

,And the tail, slim blonde looked sharply 
into her sister's teU-tale face, while Dallas, 
who should have been there to answer for 
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himself, was hurrying down the street, repeat- 
ing to himself— 

" Clive got her the situation ! Olive y the 
lawyer, who saw us married ! Why didn't he 
tell me ! How comes he to know her ? By 
Heaven ! I must see him at once, and find 
out what he does know. She is not beguiling 
him, and he me ! What a blind, mad, be- 
sotted fool he must think me, if that be so ! " 

When Clive came back from court that 
day, it was to learn that Mr. M^Kenzie had 
called twice to see him, and had left his card, 
on which was scrawled an urgent request that 
he would call that evening at the Canadian's 
rooms. 

Bernard shook his head. 

" Not so," he said. " That man will never 
let me alone if I give into his foUy ; and the 
end will be Kate sacrificed, and for what? 
No, no; she loves him, and he shall marry 
her — ^if I can keep him to it, that is. Now 
to go and see Mrs. Grey." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE TRUTH AT LAST. 



Kate was away from home. Both her hitherto 
unshaten health and chUdisMy high spirits 
had given way so completely during the last 
few weeks, that Lady Margaret had taken 
advantage of the house requiring doing up in 
preparation for the approaching nuptials, to 
insist on her accepting an invitation for her- 
seK and little Dottie from an old friend who 
lived at Fulham. 

That explanation in the square had not, 
after all, been as satisfactory as might perhaps 
have been expected. Kate had offered to give 
her lover his freedom, and he had refused it ; 
refused it in such a manner as to forbid a repe- 
tition of the proposal. Nay, he had insisted 
on the subject of their disagreement being 
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hidden in total silence for the fatnre, and 
Kate had promised to obey. She had acted 
from love, and he from honour ; and love and 
hononr working hand in hand might, in some 
cases, be expected to achieve that for which 
they mutually laboured. 

They did not in this. The very fact of 
having a forbidden subject between them was 
in itself a daily torture to outspoken people 
like Miss Bellew and her lover. Do what 
Kate would, Averil was always in her mind; 
nor could she stifle a belief that the latter 
was in some way innocent of the sin laid to 
her charge. Do what Dallas would, Averil 
was always in Ids mind; nor could he drive 
her out of his heart, even though he believed 
her to be guilty. And the worst of it was, 
that each saw that the other was unhappy 
and preoccupied; and, while resentiug the 
change as an injury to themselves, aggravated 
it by their mutual want of tact and self- 
control. 

The trouble in Kate's mind became at last 
apparent to the whole household ; and yet she 
stoutly declared that there was no reason for 
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ity declining to allow Dallas to be blamed ; 
and entered, though languidly, into the pre- 
parations for the wedding, which were now 
busily going on. 

Lady Margaret fancied that the girl was 
chiefly fretting at the idea of parting from 
her and the children; and herself suggested 
the little visit as a sort of gentle breaking-in 
for the final parting. She thought the slight 
change of air and scene would do Kate good, 
and therefore insisted on it with that unselfish- 
ness of which only mothers are capable ; and 
though Eate resisted at first, as soon as she 
found both her mother and Dallas were against 
her, she gave in very meekly and sadly, only 
petitioning that Dottie might go with her, 
and spending every remaining minute of her 
home stay in haunting her mother's footsteps, 
and striving to forestall her lightest wishes. 
Eve said Kate was "improving, and growing 
quite like other people." To most of her 
friends the " improvement " was a sad and 
pitiful change, making the girl sorrowfully 
unlike herself. 

Mrs. Clifton Gore, the friend with whom 
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she was now staying, was the wife of a very 
clever barrister, one of Bernard Olive's most 
intimate friends. It was at a ball given at 
their house in the summer that Dallas had 
proposed, and been accepted; and Mrs. Gore, 
who was aware of the circumstance, and was 
a very sweet and happy young wife herself, 
had felt an increased and thoroughly womanly 
interest in both lovers ever since. She 
invited Mr. M'Kenzie to come as well during 
the latter part of Kate's visit; and she told 
the young lady so, with a cordial kiss, when 
she found her standing, with a very pensive 
face and one hand tightly clasped in Dottie's, 
at the corner of the terrace where Dallas had 
told the story of his first love and his last. 

They were all enjoying the late warmth 
-and sunshine one afternoon, Mr. Gore and his 
brother-in-law smoking their cigars on the 
terrace, with Kttle Jack and Dottie playing 
with a Utter of Newfoundlaud puppies near 
them ; and Mrs. Gore sitting just inside the 
French window, near enough to join in the 
conversation, and with her baby kicking up 
its dimpled toes, and crowing with satis- 
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&ction, on a cnsliioii at her feet. Kate had 
been sitting beside her; but Mrs. Gore had 
sent her into the garden to get some late 
white roses which grew on a wall near the 
river walk ; and Dallas had followed her. . 

He was in better spirits to-day than had 
been the case for some time back — ^made Kate 
happy by telling her that he had missed her 
terribly, and teased her so gaily abont her 
obstinacy in persisting in gathering the roses, 
thorns and all, for herself, instead of letting 
him do it, that she tossed her pretty head 
with a sancy smile, and told him that if he 
must needs be so officious, he conld go and 
get her a pair of garden scissors from the 
summer-house at the other end of the garden. 

He must have been very quick about his 
errand; for she had barely time to spring 
up for a cluster of buds, rather too high for 
her grasp, and to scratch her fingers badly 
in the effort, when the manly tread was heard 
again on the gravel behind her; and she 
turned round laughing, with, "What, back 
already ! Did you make haste that you might 
see your prediction veri " and there she 
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stopped abruptly, and blushed scarlet ; for the 
gentleman addressed was, not Dallas, but 
a 8tranger-a taJl, fair young man, painfaUy 
consumptive-looking, and with a clerical tie 
peeping behind the collar of his thick over- 
coat. 

" Mrs. Gore, I presume," he said, lifting his 
hat, and showing a foce strangely suggestiTe 
of some one Kate knew, though whom she 
could not at the moment remember. " I am 
afraid I am intruding ; but I had occasion to 
call on a guest of yours, Mr. M*Kenzie, on 
urgent business; and hearing that he was 
staying here, took the liberty of coming down 
to see him. The servant told me I should 
find him by the river ; or " 

"He was here a moment ago," said Kate, 
relieving the visitor's evident embarrassment 
by her pretty, easy graceihilness. " I am not 
Mrs. Gore, only a guest of hers ; but he has 
only gone to get something for me. I will 
clsdl him if you like." 

"Oh, thank you; but pray don't trouble. 
I can wait easily," was the courteous answer; 
and there was something in the voice so much 
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more familiar than the face, that Kate could 
not help exclaiming — 

** Ought not I to know you ? I fancy '' 

'* My brother knows the Gores very well," 
the visitor broke in. " My name is CUve — 
Philip CHve. You may have heard him speak 
of me; but I have only just returned from 
Canada, and am a stranger here. Indeed, if 
I had not been the bearer of a deathbed com- 
mission to Mr. M'Kenzie " 

^' From Canada!'^ repeated Kate. The 
bright colour faded out of her cheeks, leaving 
them whiter than the roses ; and the blossoms 
fell from her cold, nerveless fingers with a low 
rustle to the ground. She sat down suddenly 
on the rustic bench beside her, with a feeling as 
if her knees had suddenly given way, and made 
^a mute gesture that he should do the same. 

"Will you wait here? — I — I know your 
brother," said the poor little girl, forcing a 
Btrange, wan smile. "He is a great friend 
of ours. Yes, I have heard of you too ; " and 
a little shiver made the words half inaudible, as 
«he thought with whom connected. "Your 
voice is just like his." 
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"The only likeness between us, I trust," 
said Philip haughtily, the hectic spot deepen- 
ing in his thin face. " I beg your pardon, but 
the fact is, Bernard and I have hardly a point 
in common. At this very moment he is be- 
having in the most extraordinary way, thwart- 
ing me in my efforts to right one who has been 
most cruelly wronged, and actually declining 
to give me this Mr. M^Kenzie's address — ^I 
found it out without him, however " 

'^Hush! there he is with Mr. M^Kenzie," 
said Kate. "They are at the door of the 
summer-house. Let us go to them." There 
was no surprise or agitation in her tone. She 
spoke very low, almost in a whisper; and if 
Philip had looked at her he would have been 
horrified by the change five minutes had 
wrought. This white-faced woman, with 
darkly lined, pain-laden eyes, was no more 
like the brilliant, smihng girl he had found 
among the roses than if she had been the 
latter's wraith. 

But he had risen to his feet with a look of 
fierce anger, which swept away all thought of 
anybody else. 
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" Bernard here! " he exclaimed vehemently. 
** So he has tried to be before me, has he ? and 
perhaps to get M'Kenzie out of the way. 
'Because the man is going to be married/ 
forsooth! As if that were any reason he 
should not take back a calumny which is 
blighting an innocent hfel Excuse me, I 
must go to them at once. This is a private 
matter." 

" Not from mej I think," said Kate gently. 
" You are quite right ; but — ^it is I who was 
going to marry Mr. M'Kenzie ; and I will see 
that you can speak freely to him. Bernard 
shall not prevent wrong being righted for — 
for any one's sake; " and before Philip could 
recover from his conscience-stricken silence, 
she had led him along the laurestinus-bor- 
dered path to the summer-house, at the door 
of which the two other men were talking too 
earnestly to notice their approach, and startled 
them both by her quiet announcement — 

"Dallas, here is Mr. Philip Olive. He 
wishes to speak to you on a matter of im- 
portance." 

Dallas turned round, flushing violently. 
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" Kate ! " — ^then turning angrily to Bernard, 
^'Yon never told me, sir, that your brother 
was here. — Mr. Philip Olive," and he spoke 
with strongly repressed emotion and bitter- 
ness, '* I should be glad to see you, but I have 
just given my word to your brother not to 
communicate with you on the subject you 
come about except through him." 

** My brother I What has he to do with my 
affairs ? " cried Philip ; but Bernard checked 
him, an air of keen disappointment and de- 
pression in his tone. 

" Nothing. I come too late. Mr. M'Kenzie, 
I release you from your promise. — Miss 
Bellew," going up to her with a look of 
anxious, kindly earnestness on his face, 
"these gentlemen are^too intent on their 
Canadian business to have leisure for you 
and me. WiU you let me take you back to 
the house? I have a message for you from 
Miss Eve." 

He spoke trying to divert her attention; 
but Kate put an ice-cold Uttle hand in his 
without looking at him, and said in the same 
low, strange voice— 
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"I would rather stay, thank you. — I may^ 
Dallas, may I not ? This concerns me as much 
as you ; and it is better we should both hear it 
from Mr. Philip CKve at the same time." 

She did not wait for an answer, but led the 
way into the summer-house and sat down. 
Dallas seemed too irresolute and agitated to 
reply. He had lost Ms nerve in the nn- 
expected conjunction of events and people ; 
and Phihp's eager determination to speak, in 
contrast to Kate's emotionless quiet, seemed 
to bewilder him. He looked at her as if 
about to dissent ; but then his eyes went 
back to Philip, who was drawing a bundle of 
papers from the pocket of his overcoat ; and 
he too sat down on the other side of the 
roughly carved httle 'table in the centre, and 
folded his arms on it. Bernard leant against 
the ivy- wreathed piUar with crossed arms and 
tightened, disapproving Ups, and eyes bent on 
Kate's droopiQg head. 

" I shall not detain you long," Philip said 
nervously, fumbling at his papers. "Had I 

known with whom you were staying But 

I promised a dying wretch to finish this duty 
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for him ; and as it is a case of foul slander, in 

wliicli you were made an innocent party " 

He stopped to congli, a long, hoUow, con- 
vulsive cough, which brought a fresh furrow 
of concern to Bernard's brow. Dallas looked 
up quickly. 

" What slander have I been a party to ? " 
he asked. " I don't understand you." 

*' You wiU in a moment. If I were to read 
aU these," touching the papers before him, "it 
would take too long ; and this cough (though 
it is nothing, reaUy nothing at all) interrupts 
me; but I have made a summary of them, 
and you can stop me if you find occasion. To 
commence with what concerns yourself : you 
were married on the 11th of April, 186 — , at 
St. Louis-sur-Eaux, a village in the province 
of Three Eivers, to Miss Averil Gertrude Eay, 
a resident of that place." 

" Go on," said M^Kenzie hoarsely. At the 
first mention of his marriage his eyes had 
wandered to Kate; but she neither moved 
nor looked up, and they came back to the 
speaker, and never strayed again. Phihp had 
only paused for breath. He went on reading. 

VOL. III. L 
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" Half an hour after ! your wedding you 
received a letter from a Mr. Milbank, inform- 
ing you that Miss Eay was already married 
to the writer ; that they had been obliged to 
separate on account of money matters; but 
that the lady was not only aware of his 
existence, but had been corresponding with 
him tiU within the last few days. This 
person also enclosed a certificate which he 
declared " 

*^Was it false then?" M'Kenzie broke in 
with a vehemence which almost shook the 
little building. " My God ! was this man not 
her husband, and I deceived ? ' ' 

"Deceived!" repeated Philip in a voice of 
bitter scorn; "how could you be deceived? 
you who day by day had seen the character 
of your betrothed open to you as the pages 
of the Bible — ^you who, if you did not cast 
any accusation affecting her honour from you 
as you would the dirt from your feet, must 
have sifted it to the very bottom before even 
offending her ears with it! How could you 
be deceived, when having, as of course you 
had, taken this ordinary step, you went to her, 
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and hurled her disgrace in her face, loading 
her with vituperation and obloquy, and heap- 
ing on her every malediction and reproach 
which a madman (I beg your pardon, a 
Tirtuous and injured man!) could find it in 
his vocabulary to utter " 

" Go on," repeated M'Kenzie, an ominous 
frown on his brow. "You are a clergyman, 
I see. Spare sneers which cannot be answered 
as I would answer them on another man, and 
— ^go on. Was she married ? " 

" Of course she was," Philip retorted with 
the same contemptuous smile, " and to this 
Milbank. (You'll find fault with my sneering 
at him perhaps; I can't help that. Clergy- 
man or no clergyman, I must.) When Averil 
was a girl of nineteen, this man — a young 
fellow then, and an attorney — ^was employed 
in unravelling some speculations in which 
her father was mixed up. Mr. Eay was a 
weak man, as innocent as a baby, and as 
ignorant of business. The speculation was 
a huge swindle; several people were ruined 
by it. There was a hue and cry for the pro- 
moters, and — ^he was one of them. Milbank 
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had the papers, knew all about it from the 
first, and had it in his power to show the 
poor old man as innocent of double-dealing 
as he really was, or denounce him as the 
cheat circumstances made him appear. What 
do you think he did? Went to the house 
where Mr. Eay was lying ill (the shock and 
agitation having been too much for him), and 
offered to clear him and his name for a certain 
price which, in plain terms, he specified." 

"Averil's hand! I knew it," Dallas gasped 
huskily. 

" Miss Bay's hand," corrected PhiKp, a 
haughty flash in his eyes. **Yes, he asked 
for that; and it was denied him. He per- 
sisted. She told him with her own Kps that 
the only feelings she had for him were the 
most entire contempt and distrust. Still he 
persisted ; and — ^well, sir, the father was sick 
and suffering. He had always liked this 
Milbank, a handsome, plausible fellow, and 
he prayed and urged his daughter to consent 
and save him. His wife, a proud, delicate 
woman, dreading scandal and shame more 
than death, and the idol of her daughter's. 
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heart, pleaded with Averil to the same tune, 
until — ^weU, you can guess the end — she was 
driven desperate, and yielded. Mr. Eay's 
name appeared among the innocent sufferers 
instead of the guilty promoters of the bubble ; 
and Averil was married to Milbank in the 
following week. The old people lost most 
of their money in the crash, sold their house 
in Montreal, and migrated to a cottage in 
the suburbs, where, within only two months 
of the downfall of the swindle, Mr. Eay died. 
Averil's sacrifice had saved her father's repu- 
tation: Averil's sacrifice had not saved her 
father's life. There is little need to go into 
what followed. Miss Eay had told this Mil- 
bank what were her feelings towards him. 
She repeated them before going to the altar ; 
and she never changed them. He disbelieved 
her at first ; then he swore to break her pride 
and punish her ; and he married her for that 
purpose. They Uved together for one year, 
during which (remember, I have all this from 
his own hps) he lavished on her every insult 
and injury, down to curses, blows, and worse 
indignities still. And she bore all uncom- 
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plainingly, doing her duty with the silent 
patience of a martyr, and disdaining her 
tyrant too much even to reproach him. 
Finally, having spent aU their money, got 
into debt, aad being on the eve of axrest for 
some piece of roguery too sharp for the law 
to overlook, he deserted her without even an 
adieu. An execution was put into their house 
almost immediately afterwards, the furniture 
was sold, and she was left penniless and alone 
in the world." 

Something like a curse broke from Dallas 
M^Kenzie's lips, and his right hand clenched 
convulsively ; but Philip went on — 

" In this strait Averil did what I suppose 
most young women so situated would have 
done — ^went home to her mother, and lived 
with her for eighteen months in such peace as 
health injured by all she had gone through, 
and a continual dread of her husband's reap- 
pearance, would permit. At the end of that 
time, however, this dread was laid to rest, and 
the shadow which hung over their Kves lifted 
for ever. They received news of Mr. Mil- 
bank's death." 
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"His death!'' cried M'Kenzie. "He was 

dead, then, and she is my But you said 

you had this from his own lips ! For Heaven's 
sake, go on." 

His face was ashy paJe, and his hands 
qvdvering with .gitation Bernard looked .t 
Kate, for as the words broke from her lover's 
lips he saw a quick, long slpver run from head 
to heel through her entire frame. 

" He was not dead, and I had this from his 
own lips," said Phihp, with a scornfril smile, 
broken by his oft-recurring cough; "but he and 
a friend of his had got involved in some dis- 
gracefal affair which, if discovered, would have 
transported him for life. The only chance of 
his escaping was that he should die before the 
news got wind at head-quarters, and he did 
die accordingly, and in a most skilful manner. 
Averil first received a pencilled scrawl from 
himseK, saying that he was dying, and a few 
days afterwards a letter from the doctor who 
had attended him (his friend), telling her of his 
decease, and enclosing a certificate of the 
same. He further stated that MUbank had 
desired his few effects should be sent to his 
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wife ; and accordingly these convincing proofe 
of his decease were duly forwarded to her — a 
half-worn suit of clothes and some linen 
marked by herself; a copy of Walt Whitman's 
poems, stained with tobacco-juice, and with 
his name inside ; a pipe which had been often 
puffed in her face, and a note-book with a 
draft on a Montreal bank for twenty dollars in 
it. Perhaps this last item was the most con- 
clusive evidence of any (had any more been 
needed), Japhet Milbank never having been 
known to let a penny out of his clutches that 
he could hold on to, and the scoundrel was 
well aware of it. That draft sealed a lie 
which ruined his wife's life. 

''Her future was determined on the same 
day which saw the announcement of Milbank's 
death in the Montreal papers. She and her 
mother gave up their cottage, dismissed the 
servants (all but the French maid, who had 
been with them ever since Mrs. Eay's 
marriage), and travelled north to St. Louis-sm*- 
Eaux, where she resimied her maiden name 
and her old life. They were very poor, as 
you know ; but to Averil any poverty, so her 
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mother could have been shielded from suffer- 
ing from itj would have been bhss after all 
Bhe had gone through; and Mrs. Eay had 
only one wish left — ^never to hear the name, 
or be reminded of the man to whom she 
had sacrificed her child's life. It was the 
one slur on her own for which she could never 
forgive herself ; and Averil's own horror of the 
past urged her to blot out the very memory 
of it to the utmost. Her marriage was never 
so much as suspected among the people where 
they had settled. It was a thing unspoken of, 
and ignored even between themselves. 

" Thus they hved three years — ^three peace- 
ful quiet years — making few acquaintances, 
mixing in no society, all in all to each other, 
and never suspecting that they held a traitor 
in their midst — a traitor who, but for you, 
might never have lifted her head to sting. 
This person was a quadroon woman — ^you 
remember her, I see — ^who came to St. Louis- 
sur-Eaux shortly after themselves, sought help 
and employment from them, and was taken 
into their service as general servant ; and she 
not only knew of Japhet Milbank's existence 
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and whereabouts, but was paid by him to keep 
him acquainted with every detail of his wife's 
life. This woman, who for three years had 
nothing but a journal of absolute retirement^ 
of matronly reserve, and unfailing kindness to 
herself to record, was the person who informed 
him of your arrival in the place within a week 
of its occurrence; and from that time, through 
your rapidly increasing friendship and the 
mother's illness and death, to your subsequent 
engagement, was in constant and regular com- 
munication with her employer. 

" Yes, I am a clergyman," said Philip, with 
a blaze of indignation in his eyes and voice ; 
**but I can hardly curb my tongue, now, to 
speak of the devilish maKce which could play 
with its innocent victim as a cat with a mouse^ 
and only deal its death-blow when the pure 
and generous love, which had never for one 
moment been his, had not only been bestowed 
on another, but consecrated to the latter by 
the blessing of the Church. With his dying 
lips the wretch told me 

" ' She always hated me, and looked down 
on me, and I was determined to bring her 
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where others should hate and look down on 
her. The plot was carefully laid and easily- 
carried out — almost too easily, for the blind 
fool she loved knew so little of her as to be 
convinced of her baseness at the first sight of 
my letter ; and never from beginning to end 
suspected that she was more deceived than 
himself.' 

^'Tes, Mr. M'Kenzie, you were a useful 
tool in humbling " 

" Spare me ! " broke from M'Kenzie, with a 
terrible cry — a cry of such sorrow and remorse 
as thrilled all present. ^^And she was inno- 
cent ? She was deceived too ! Oh, God ! my 
Averil — ^my poor injured love ! " 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



LEFT TO HERSELF. 



A SUDDEN silence followed; for at that spectacle, 
than which there is none more rare or awful, 
the outburst of a man's grief and agony, Kate 
rose to her feet with a swift, noiseless move- 
ment, her eyes wide and dazzled with unshed 
tears. Her j&rst impulse, forgetful of herself 
and all around her save hirriy and the fact that 
he was in trouble, was to go to him and com- 
fort him; but almost in the same moment 
came the crushing sense that of all others her 
presence could be but the most painful to him, 
that the only comfort she could ever give now 
would be to take herself away from hiTn and 
his sight altogether ; and with a strange, pitiful 
look of helplessness and submission, a shrink- 
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ing droop in her whole figure, the poor girl 
turned to the door. Before she could reach 
it, however, Bernard's hand was on her lover's 
shoulder. 

" M'Kenzie," he said in a sharp, imperative 
whisper, " command yourself. Think of Miss 
Bellew. Speak to her, for Heaven's sake. 
Don't let her go away like this." 

But M'Kenzie's face was hidden on his 
folded arms, and he did not even hear. Phihp 
Clive broke into a low, grating laugh. 

^^Mr. M^Kenzie is suffering," he said 
bitterly. ** He is overwhelmed by a sense of 
the wrong done him, and the discomfort in- 
flicted on him, which he has been carrying on 
his coat-sleeve in such plaintive martyrdom 
for the last five years, while a villain has been 
laughing at his credulity, and a woman too 
noble for complaint breaking her heart in 
poverty and alone." 

"Where is he?" said M'Kenzie hoarsely, 
and all unheeding the taunt. There was a 
dangerous red light in his eyes, a dangerous 
tightening of the lips, as the Canadian rose to 
his feet, which made even Philip shrink a little. 
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^' You said he was dying ! Great Heaven, grant 
he live till I get at him ! Where is he ? " 

'^Beyond yonr pnnishment and mine/' said 
Phihp, recovering himseK and motioning the 
other hack, '^ in the hands of Grod ! I saw his 
dead hody laid in the cofGuoi hefore I started 
for home." "^^^ 

There was a deep groan of disappointment, 
and M'Kenzie sank into his seat again, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. Philip sat down 
too. He was terribly exhausted by the fell 
disease which was preying on him, and now 
that the excitement of telling his tale was 
over, the greyish pallor of his face and 
laboured breathing told how much he had 

suffered. After a minute M'Kenzie looked up 
and said — 

" How did you find this out — ^get it from 
him?" 

" How ! " repeated Philip with a flush on 
his thin cheek. ^^ Because it was I who really 
loved Averil Bay, I who resolved to clear 
away the mysteiy which hung over her, I who 
hunted out the due which led me bad^, step 
by step, through every page of her past life ; 
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wlio followed it to America, and discovered 
her miserable husband in time to drag this 
confession from him before he died, and pledge 
hivn my word that it should be dehvered to 
her he had wronged, and to the man she had 
loved, and who had been the first to spurn her ! 
HI luck had followed him ever since the con- 
summation of his dastardly deed. Illness had 
stricken him down. The visits of an old 
French priest had revived certain long faded- 
out memories of lessons which his mother, a 
pious Canadian Catholic, had taught him in 
his infancy ; and with the flood of remorse his 
wife's name came uppermost. When he heard 
that she was still sufferiag from the conse- 
quences of his treachery, and that you were 
unmarried and in London, he became frantic 
to make the only reparation in his power, and 
made me swear to repeat his confession to the 
two people he had injured before he would be- 
gin it to myself. I took the oath, and — I have 
kept it." A spasm of pain which crossed his 
face betrayed at what cost ! M^Kenzie broke in. 
"She knows then?" he Said eagerly. 
" Have you seen her ? " 
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" She knows, and I have seen her," Philip 
answered. 

"And For Heaven's sake, tell me 

something about her. How was it she was 
saved when the steamer foundered? " 

" Because she never went on board. After 
she left you, her one idea was to get to her 
cousin at Quebec, the one relation she had in 
the world, before she broke down. She did 
get to the little town where the steamer 
stopped, and took her ticket for it ; but there 
her strength failed her. She was taken dan- 
gerously ill ; and after a week's delirium and 
unconsciousness recovered to find herself sup- 
posed to be at the bottom of the river, and see 
your advertisements in the papers." 

" She did see them then ! " 

" She did ; and acted on them as a virtuous 
woman should — had herself wrapped up, and 
travelled, weak as she was, to Quebec, to put 
herself out of your way, and under the pro- 
tection of her relative. The latter, an invalid 
lady, was just embarking for England; most 
of her baggage was even on board the mail 
steamer; and Averil sailed with her on the 
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following day. Bernard can tell you of their 
life and the cousin's death with us." 

"I — I do not want to know that," said 
Dallas breathlessly. " You have not yet told 
me what she said when she heard all this — of 
the man's death. How did she look ? " 

^' She said — ' Thank you.' She forgave me 
for my unwarranted iQterference on the score 
of its result," said PhiKp, low and exceeding 
bitterly. " She looked like a dying woman, 
cheerful in the knowledge that a lie which 
had blasted her life would not rest upon her 
grave ; and she parted from me coldly, because 
I would not break my word even at her bid- 
ding, and leave you in ignorance of what 
I had sworn you should know. She said you 
were going to be married, that you were 

happy, and that for her Where are you 

going ? " 

" To see her," repKed M'Kenzie, springing 
to his feet, and flashing on his companion a 
look which showed he would brook no con- 
tradiction. ^*To tell her how bitterly I have 
regretted my error of a moment ; to kneel at 
her feet and ask her forgiveness. I will see 
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you afterwards. You are a good fellow, 
though you hear me ill wiU; and I thank 
you from my heart." 

"And Kate?" said Bernard Clive quietly 
(he had been absent for a while, but had 
returned, and was now standing by his 
brother) — "Kate Bellew, Mr. M'Kenzie, to 
whom, as Mrs. Milbank says, you are about to 
be married, to whom you owe your first duty ; 
and who has gone from here without a word 
of comfort or affection from you at a moment 
when she most needed it — ^what about her? 
Are you going to leave her thus ? " 

M'Kenzie passed his hand over his face, a 
look of bewilderment and anger struggling 
with each other for expression. 

" Kate ! " he repeated huskfly. " Why talk 
about her now and remind me of my chains ? 
Do you think I am blackguard enough to 
intend breaking them ? And if I were, who 
has constituted you her protector ? Be quite 
easy about Kate. She and I understand each 
other; but — ^but I can't think about her at 
present. I must see Averil." 

He was gone as he spoke, glancing at his 
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watch and muttering something about catch- 
ing the train as he sped through the garden 
by the shortest route. 

*^ She will not see him," said Philip, a faint 
ring of triumph in his worn-out voice. " She 
said so." 

"Not to-day, perhaps," said Bernard 
grimly. " And what does that matter, any- 
way ? You will have had your will, and he 
wiU have gratified his feelings ; and between 
you, you have broken an innocent child's 
heart : a child who never harmed you or any 
one. WeU, well," as Philip uttered a little 
sound of regret, "I won't blame you. You've 
acted according to conscience, I suppose, 
and wrung your own heart more than any 
one's else." 

"I have done my duty. The cost has 
nothing to do with it." 

'* Ay, ay, Hke the ancient ascetic who 
insisted on his monks having twelve stripes 
every morning because he himself had twenty. 
His community were worldly enough to have 
preferred going to heaven without any 
stripes ! " 
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" Jesting as usual ! " 

** With a heavy heart. I do not like 
martyrdom myself; so I would e'en pour a 
little cold water on other people's faggots. 
That's aU. However, in this world I suppose 
the innocent must suffer for the guilty; so 
you and Kate ' ' 

**And Averil," interrupted the curate. 
'* Surely she has suffered enough ; and was 
as innocent as any." 

** Except of causing all this imbroglio by 
making a mystery where there was no occa- 
sion for one. A virtuous woman doubtless; 
but most consumedly selfish. I do not forgive 
her my brother's wasted time, and health, and 
passion." 

'* I gave them wiUingly," said Philip, flush- 
ng — " ay, and would have given them ten 
times over." 

^'Then I am thankful there are not ten 
Mrs. Milbanks. Come, old fellow, you're 
pretty well done up ; and we had better make 
our excuses to CUf Gore and his wife, and be 
off. I mean to keep you under my eye now 
if I can — ^but — I wish one could do anything 
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far that poor Kttle girl. What is she doing 
now, I wonder I ' ' 

Ah, what?. When Kate left the summer- 
house it was with the stunned and dizzy 
feeKng of one who has just received a blow 
on the head, heavy enough to crush out all 
consciousness but pain, but not heavy enough 
even to dull that. She did not hear CKve's 
hurried whisper to her lover. It was pur- 
posely too low for that; and yet the sense 
that she had been allowed to go out from the 
midst of them unheeded and unthought of, 
added a fresh pang to the poignancy of the 
sorrow she was enduring, a fresh proof to the 
fact she already felt in her inmost being — ^that 
her share in the drama was over, her part in 
the play played out. The fifth act, where all 
had to be made right, had no place in the 
cast for her. She might take her seat among 
the audience and look on, if she would ; but 
no more — ^nothing else any more. 

So she went slowly on through the garden 
walks, almost stumbling now and then against 
the shrubs in her semi-stupified absorbment, 
when a hand gently touched her arm, and a 
voice (Olive's, but wonderfully gentle) said — 
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" Won't you go in by the conservatory, 
Miss Bellew ? Gore and his brother-in-law are 
smoking to any extent on the terrace, and 
I know you can't bear tobacco." 

Kate looked round with a dreamy, startled 
wonder, hardly hearing what he said, un- 
conscious that he was trying to save her from 
meeting strangers in her misery and con- 
fusion ; but letting him turn her like a child 
into another winding walk leading to the more 
private entrance, while he said, keeping behind 
her so as not to see her face, ** M'Kenzie will 
follow you in a moment. He would have 
come now, I know ; but that mad brother of 
mine will be heard out — though no one but 
himself can see any good in raking up these 
idiotic old mistakes. He is mad; but you 
must forgive him. Miss Bellew, for his mad- 
ness is destroying him. I doubt if he will see 
the winter through." 

He spoke in a low, rapid tone, stepping 
forward after a moment's silence to open the 
conservatory door for her. Kate had not 
answered, or seemed to hear, and he thought 
she was going to pass him without speaking, 
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and was doubtfal as to whether he had 
offended her, or only hurt her more ; but on 
the threshold she paused, Ufting a little face 
as white as a snowflake, and with no light or 
radiance in the dark eyes, to him, as she said 
very simply and quietly — 

*' Thank you. You mean to be kind, I 
know. Thank you, but don't let him come 
now. I — I can't talk yet." 

And then she was gone — disappeared among 
the scented shrubs and crimson tropical bios- 
soms which made a southern summer of one 
comer of the house; and CUve returned to 
the others with the vision of a pale shadowy 
face thrown up against a background of green 
flickering leaves in his mind, with the touch 
of a cold Uttle hand in his, and a heart aching 
almost too much for indignation. 

His trouble was increased when he failed to 
induce M'Kenzie to see his betrothed before 
leaving. He could do nothing, however, but 
go to Mrs. Gore, tell her that M^Kenzie had 
received some bad news which had obliged 
him to hurry away without even saying good- 
bye, and ask her to go to Kate. 
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** I'm afraid she is rather upset," he said 
wistfully, " and she went away before she 
knew he would have to hurry off. Of course 
he will be back as soon as he can ; but I wish 
you would explain it to her." 

And Mrs. Gore promised, and hurried away 
to look after her guest without delay. 

Kate was sitting on her bed with her hands 
Ijdng in her lap, not crying, not thinking; 
but in the same half numbed state as if she 
had been suddenly brought out of a labyrinth 
of dark passages into the white glare of a 
broad, trackless desert, and did not know 
how to open her eyes to the light. Mrs. 
Gore knocked twice before she even heard; 
and then, though she said "Come in," and 
stood up mechanically, there was something 
in her face and voice which told her hostess 
that the tidings PhiHp Olive had brought had 
been serious enough to warrant his brother's 
hint. 

" My dear girl, you have had bad news, and 
I am so sorry," she said gently, and taking 
the small, chill hands in hers. " I won't ask 
what it is, for I hear it is a private matter; 
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but don't fret about it, dear Katie, pray don't. 
Things often seem so much worse at first 
sight than when we have looked at them for 
a little while. Mr. M'Kenzie will probably 
return to-night and bring cheering with him." 

He was gone then, and without seeing her ! 
Mrs. Gore had spoken in all kindness, but 
she was frightened at the eflfect of her 
own words ; for the girl's pale face grew so 
suddenly and terribly paler, and the hands the 
hostess held trembled so violently, that the 
latter thought she was going to faint, and 
fairly put her into an armchair near, before 
looking round for water or some restorative. 
Kate, however, still held her hand and spoke, 
though with difficulty. 

*' He is coming back then — soon. He told 
you so ? Did he — did he ask for me ? " 

With all her heart Mrs. Gore wished she 
could have said **Yes." Looking away from 
the suppressed suffering in the girl's face, 
she answered as cheerfully as she could — 

" Indeed, love, I cannot say ; for I didn't 
see him myself. He was summoned away 
in too great a hurry to bid me good-bye. 
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Indeed, I am afraid this unpleasant news has 
upset him as much as my dear little friend 
here; but Bernard Clive brought his excuses 

and My dear, how iU you are looking! 

Let me get you some sal volatile." 

But Kate shook her head, and smiled. 
Such a ghastly Httle smile 1 It altered her 
face more than any tears. 

** I am quite well," she said, in a voice so 
forcedly steady as to bring the water into Mrs. 
Gore's eyes. ** And it was not bad news Mr, 
Philip Chve brought. It — ^it was only that 
a person who had been wrongfully accused 
was found to be innocent — quite innocent 
all through." 

*^ But that is good news, dear Kate," said 
her friend wondering. " How then " 

"Yes, it is good news. Oh yes," said 
Kate calmly, but shivering. " I knew it 
would come; but he would not believe. I 
— ^I ought to be glad. It is only the sudden- 
ness — ^the shock;" and she looked up piteously 
in Mrs. Gore's face. 

"It has been too much for you. Poor 
child ! Yes, I understand," the latter 
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answered, rather puzzled by the discrepancy 
between Olive's statement and this, but sup- 
posing that the person alluded to was some 
near connection of one of the lovers, who 
had been under a cloud. " There, dear ! Do 
not think about it; but Ke down here and 
take a nap till dinner. No," as Kate said 
something about accompanying her then, 
*' I won't let you do so. You are as pale as 
a ghost, and must just have a glass of wine 
and a rest before you let Clifton or my brother 
see you again." 

And then she went away for the wine^ 
insisting on seeing Kate drink it, Mid kissing 
and wrapping her up in a soft large shawl 
before she left the girl to what she most 
needed — solitude and peace. 

Kate did not lie down, or try to sleep; nor 
did any tears come to relieve her. Just 
as Mrs. Gore left her she sat in her room, with 
her hands lying Hmp and white on the lap 
of her dark dress, and the shawl falling from 
her shoulders in two straight Knes to the 
ground. The mellow afternoon light reddened 
into a glorious sunset, aU crimsons and violets 
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and pale, pure greens, dashed and streaked 
•with long lines of golden fire, which were 
reflected in the river's breast, and cast strange 
flickering lights on Kate's colourless face; 
and then that too faded into sober twilight 
grey ; a cold breeze sprang up from the river, 
sighing dirge-like among the yellow foliage 
on the trees, and blowing over the slight 
young figure which sat there before the open 
window, still and motionless, with only one 
feeling in her stunned brain — ^the first which 
always comes to a young creature in the 
newness of a great grief, and says to the 
soul, like the tolling of a passing bell, ''All 
is over for you! all is over for you for ever- 
more ! " 

Ah, me ! it is not till all has been over with 
us more than once, and the first crushing 
blow has been repeated and varied by many 
equally heavy in reality, if not in effect, that 
we learn how much is stiU left us both to do 
and to suffer : what fresh hopes and new 
joys, what keen disappointments and cruel 
griefs, yet remain for us within the dark womb 
of Fate ! " Hearts may break, yet brokenly 
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live on," says the poet; and is it not a 
common dictum with housekeepers, that 
broken things last the longest ? The cracks 
may widen, and fresh ones come ; but time is 
a wonderful cement, and fills up aU so neatly, 
that now and then we may even forget our- 
selves where the breaks have been. 

To Kate, sitting there in the cold and 
twilight, it seemed as if those long dreary 
hours were only a forerunner and picture of 
her future life. And yet she was not left 
wholly to herself; for first Dottie came in, 
and throwing herself straight into Kate's lap, 
whimpered out that she was so unhappy. She 
didn't like boys. Little Jack Gore had broken 
her doll, and when would Kate go home? " 
Kate put her arms round the small com- 
plainant and stroked her hair languidly, hardly 
even speaking or comprehending; yet with 
an evident sorrow and tenderness which 
brought Dottie's fat arms tightly round her 
neck, their warm clasp soothing in turn the 
elder's aching heart. And next, the door 
opened to admit a small, bullet head covered 
with a close crop of brown curls, and a tiny 
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fist Which brandished a mutilated wooUy lamb, 
while the owner's voice said, "Jack goo boy 
now. Bwoke 'is own lamb. All bwoke in 
bits. Goo boy now, Dottie ! " 

Dottie flew oflf her sister's lap in horror at 
this peciiliar and speedy mode of self-punish- 
ment; and the two pairs of little feet^ 
scampered away together, leaving Kate alone 
in the dusk and silence again. But in abont 
twenty minutes a maid brought her a cup of 
tea; and rather more than an hour later, 
Martin came in to dress her for dinner. Miss 
Bellew's tea was standing cold and untasted 
beside her, and her head was aching wearily ; 
for the double interruption of children and tea 
had roused her dormant faculties, and recalled 
her to the thought of what must be done and 
said when she next saw Dallas. She would 
have given anything to have pleaded illness 
and stayed upstairs; but he might come, he 
might even arrive during dinner; and if she 
were to do anything right or well, it was above 
all things necessary that he should not think 
she had given way. So the poor girl sat down 
before the looking-glass, as many other women 
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with breaking hearts have done before her, 
and was brushed and combed, and frizzed 
and dressed, after the usual manner of society; 
and went down at the sound of the last bell 
looking, in her pretty pale blue silk, with a 
flower iQ her hair, and her poor pale face 
and sunken eyes, hke the ghost of the girl 
who had gone down into the garden with 
her lover that same afternoon. It was for- 
tunate that she was among kind people who 
took no notice of her looks, talked cheerfully 
to her when they thought it would take her 
out of herself, and let her alone when they 
saw the effort was becoming too much for 
her. 

And Dallas never came the whole evening ! 
No comment was made upon his absence by 
any one; but Mrs. Gore sent Kate to bed 
early, aiid, dismissing the maid, would herself 
have helped the girl to undress. But Kate 
took her hands and said — 

'^ Don't. I would rather you didn't. You 
won't think me rude or ungrateful, will you ? 
but, please, I would rather do it for myself — 
to-night. I'm quite well, and there's nothing 
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really wrong; but — ^but I can't talk about it 
yet." 

He came next day. Bravely as Kate had 
endeavoured to keep up, going to church in 
the morning had been too much for her ; and 
her hosts had forbidden her attempting it in 
the afternoon, and insisted that she should lie 
down in the Ubrary and nurse her headache, 
which by this time was so ragingly bad that 
she could hardly force a snule in answer to 
their kindness. And so it happened that 
about three o'clock, when Mr. Gore and his 
brother were gone for a walk, and Mrs. Gore, 
Dottie, and httle Jack were being dressed 
for the afternoon service, Kate was quite alone 
when there came a ring at the front door, 
and almost immediately afterwards the footman 
announced — " Mr. M'Kenzie." 

Kate had been expecting him from moment 
to moment all day. She knew he must come, 
sooner or later, and she was not lying down, or 
trying to rest, but simply waiting for him — 
waiting, and nothing else. Her back was to 
the hght, so that he could not see the change 
in her face, and her elbow rested on a httla 
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table, on whicli a volume of George Herbert 
was lying open ; but she was not making even 
a pretence of reading it, though every now and 
then one Une, which formed the refrain aU 
down the page, caught her eye, and smote 
with a dull reproachful pain on her heart— 

" Was ever grief like mine ? " 

Dallas came into the room slowly, and with 
a hesitation which was evidently increased by 
finding Kate alone. He was very pale, and 
there were signs of strong agitation and dis- 
turbance in his face, though he came in 
smiling, and saying that he hoped his hosts 
had not been offended by his sudden departure 
on the yesterday. There was something he 
was obUged to do, and it had not got done in 
time for him to return to Fulham the same 
night, or 

" But I hope they will excuse me," he added, 
with the same constrained smile. " I needn't 
ask you to do so, Katie. Your Httle kind heart 
is too sympathetic to beheve I could be in- 
tentionally rude or unkind to you. You were 
not angry with me for going away, were you?" 

He had got over it very well, and seemed dis- 
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posed to let the matter rest there ; but as he 
stooped to kiss his betrothed, she drew back 
her head quickly, and then, as if to atone for 
the repulse, put her hand in his and said 
gently— 

*^ Oh no ! I knew you must have a great 
deal to think of; and, indeed, I had too. But 
— I am glad you have come now, Dallas, for 
you " 

** Of course I have come," he put in huskily, 
"I would have come earlier if I could. Did 
you think I should break my engagement ?" 

There was a double meaning in the question, 
and so Kate understood and accepted it. The 
colour rose a little in her pale face, and her 
Kp 'quivered; but those twenty-four hours of 
waiting had schooled her to calm and self- 
restraint, and she answered gravely — 

" No, Dallas, I know you would not ; but I 
am going away from here early to-morrow. I 
have written to mamma already, to tell her 
so, and I thought that what we had to say to 
each other was best said and finished here, 
before we part." 

'* Finished ! " repeated M^Kenzie, the blood 
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rushing into his dark face. " I don't under- 
stand you, Kate. I have nothing to say, 
except that I am very sorry you would be 
present during young Olive's visit yesterday, 
and that, of course, what you heard makes no 
difference to us." 

"Yes, I thought you would say that," said 
Kate softly, *^but it does make a difference — a 
great difference, Dallas; for yesterday you 
and I were engaged to each other, and now 
we are only friends, friends as we were at 
Combe Eegis — ^nothing more." 

"Do you mean that you give me up? 
Nonsense, Katie, we have had all that out 
before. Don't begia it over again. I asked 
you to marry me, and I abide by it. Do you 
think I shall make you a worse husband 
because her name is purified ? Try me, that's 
all I And understand, I know perfectly well 
that you love me, and I wiU not let you put 
me away." 

"You will have to do so," said Kate sadly, 
and shrinking from the arm which would have 
drawn her closer. Her very heart seemed 
breaking, and there were lines of pain round 
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her eyes, but she spoke with a resoluteness 
quite new to him. " You are true and gene- 
rous, Dallas, and I am glad, so glad of it ; but 
— ^you cannot marry me unless I consent, and 
I wiU not." 

"You are excited, and don't know what 
you say," he retorted rather irritably. " Why 
not?" 

" Because I would not marry any one who 
did not love .ne only ^th TwhoL hea^ 
mCy and no other woman." 

" Kate ! how can you talk so ? You know 
I do love you. I'll swear it if you like." 

"Yes, as a toy, a plaything which amused 
and distracted you from your grief for your 
real love ; not as the wife of your own choice, 
and therefore, with all her faults, dearer to 
you than any other. There ! do not let us go 
on talking. It has all been a mistake. You 
thought yourseK bound to come back to me ; 
but you are not. It is Mrs. Milbank you are 
bound to, now that she is as free to marry you 
as you are to marry her." 

" Kate ! " cried Dallas, looking up in great 
agitation at the kindling eyes and white face 
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of his child sweetheart. "You are wrong. 
You — ^you don't know what you are saying. 
I am not free ; and she — she would not have 
me if I were. She has long ceased to love 
me." 

"That is a mistake, I know," said Kate, 
her lips quivering pitifully for a moment. 
" She loves you now, Dallas, as much as you 
love her ; and I know it. I was right about 
her innocence before, though you would not 
beheve me. Believe that I am right in this 
too. I am indeed." 

" You are utterly wrong," he broke in, with 
strong and bitter emotion. " She forgives mey 
and that is all. She will not even see me as 
s, friend." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

KATE'S CONQUEST. 

Yes, on that point Averil, or Mrs. Milbank^ 
as she was now commonly called, was deter- 
mined. She would neither meet her former 
lover in her own home or elsewhere. She 
received one letter from him; but when she 
answered it, she mentioned that it must be 
the last. She was grateful for the clearing 
of her good name ; grateful too for her release, 
however late obtained, from the man who had 
so cruelly injured her. She forgave him, as 
she did those who had beKeved her guilty> 
but that was aJl. Love, or even frien^, 
was out of the question between a virtuous 
woman and a man who had abused and 
insulted her. 

To Phihp CHve she was far more gentle. 
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She had a long interview with him, in which 
she thanked and blessed him with almost 
passionate fervour for the chivalrous deeds 
his love had done for her; hut from which 
he went out convinced, at last, that that 
love was futile as far as return in kind was 
concerned. 

** Your sister, Philip, if you will," she said 
tenderly : ** an elder sister, loving and praying 
for ,0/ night a.d day." J PhiUp wen! 
away resigned. 

" It will not he for many months," he told 
Bernard ; and the latter knew that it was true. 
His brother was fast following Cyril down into 
the dark valley of death. 

Kate's wedding preparations were sus- 
pended. She had told Mrs. Gore that her 
engagement was broken off, and had returned 
to her mother. 

Dallas, however, whether stung by Bernard 
Olive's sneers, or influenced by Averil's cold- 
ness, still refused to accept his rejection ; and 
the week which ensued was the hardest to 
endure in all Miss Bellew's life. She had 
thought that the day and night of solitary 
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misery at Fulliam would have been the worst, 
and that when once she had said the words 
she had been gathering strength for, all would 
be over; but the words had been said, and 
yet all was not over. Dallas came nearly 
U day. looMng more haggarf and t^J. 
every morning ; refusing to consider the en- 
gagement at an end; having long consultations 
with Lady Margaret (who looked almost as 
harassed and miserable as the lovers, and 
inchned to the opinion of each in turn) ; insist- 
ing on seeing Kate; and succeeding twice, 
when he nearly broke the girl's heart alto- 
gether by the mdisguised conflict in his mind 
between tenderness and allegiance to herself, 
passionate love for the woman he had lost, 
and anger at the trouble and annoyance which 
was being inflicted on him. 

M'Kenzie indeed considered himseK a very 
injured man ; and bore himseK as such, with 
the demonstration peculiar to his character. 
Men are not, as a rule, gifted with superhuman 
patience and constancy ; and he could not but 
feel that he had displayed both qualities : that 
he had indeed behaved very well ; and, while 
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Jiis whole heart was given to one woman from 
whom it had never swerved, had kept his troth 
to the other with rigorous fidehty. And what 
was his reward ? The woman he loved would 
neither see nor speak to him ; and the woman 
who loved him cast him off! Certainly he 
was a very injured man, and to be excused for 
expressing his opinions and feelings on the 
subject; but the expression, and even the 
sight of them, was too much for little Kate. 
Long fits of passionate weeping, only yielding 
to utter exhaustion, followed each of his visits; 
and at last Lady Margaret, in utter despair, 
sent for her trusty ally, Bernard CKve, to see 
if he could do anything with M'Kenzie. 

" Dick is such a boy, and has so Uttle self- 
control," said poor Lady Margaret to this one 
friend, who, having no passions or perplexities 
of his own, could have those of others laid on 
him without remorse. "Besides, in his last 
letter, he spoke of not feeling well ; and Kate 
made me promise that he should not be dis- 
turbed about her. But reaUy I don't know 
lohat to do. The marriage was to have been 
Thursday week ; and nearly everything is 
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ready, friends invited, the breakfast ordered, 
and even her dress half made. I had to send 
back one of Madame Clarice's girls who came 

about the lace for But it does not seem 

possible to break it off now, does it, Bernard ? 
And yet Kate won't even hear of it. I found 
her sitting upstairs in the cold in Dick's room 
to-day, picking the marks, out of some of her 
trousseau things, and crying over them the 
whole time. It is really enough to break my 
heart, for " 

"For of course you think she is right," 
said CUve gently, though with a troubled 
brow. 

"Mr. M^Kenzie declares he is as much 
attached to her as ever," said poor Lady 
Margaret unhappily* 

" And how much is that ? " cried her 
adviser, his keen blue eyes suddenly flashing 
out into an angry flame ; " as a doll — a child — 

a Circassian si " He broke off abruptly, 

and reddened up to the roots of his hair; 
for, unheard by either, the door had opened 
and Kate was already in the room. 

She did not colour. Perhaps she had not 
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heard; and CKve's unwonted embarrassment 

died away in sheer, pitiful heartache at the 

alteration in the girl whose air of beaming 

happiness, and healthy, luxuriant hfe, had 

struck him so forcibly at Combe Eegis. Her 

face would have been utterly colourless now,. 

save for a dull, red spot burning in the centre 

of either cheek. Her eyes had lost their 

brightness, and were encircled by dark^ 

purpled hollows ; her very figure seemed to 

have shrunk. The dress hung loosely over 

it ; and the pretty, rounded curves of her 

face and arms had sharpened into angles 

which, added to the way in which her hair 

was just brushed back from her face, and 

twisted into a stiff knot behind, made her 

appear positively plain. 

Yes, I know it is the fashion with romancists 

* 

to make their heroines even more peerless and 
beautiful in sorrow than in joy; but reality 
tells a different tale ; and even if some women^ 
as Averil Grey, are cast in a mould grand 
enough to withstand the assaults of grief and 
pain, and only look the nobler under them, as 
look the ancient monuments of Grecian sculp- 
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ture in their present desolation, there are 
others whose beauty, being of the more 
perishable French china order, and chiefly 
dependent on bright eyes, colour, or expres- 
sion, are apt to find it wither suddenly 
away beneath the pressure of sorrow or 
sickness. 

It was grievously so with Kate at the 
present moment. If ever the title *' Pretty 
Miss BeUew" was a misnomer, if ever a 
lovely Uttle girl looked positively and hope- 
lessly plain, it was at this time. M'Kenzie 
saw it, and being a handsome man himself, 
with a keen and sensitive appreciation of 
beauty in others, felt, against his own wiU, 
chilled and disgusted. Clive saw it, saw it 
even more clearly for meeting her so seldom, 

and Well, he was a bumptious, obstinate 

sort of feUow, remember ; and generally liked 
things the more that other people abused 
them. Anyhow, as he had never realized 
before how very nearly ugly Kate could 
become, so he never realized how dear and 
precious she was to him — never longed so 
ardently to snatch her up in his arms and 
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kiss the shadows out of those brown, sorrowful 
eyes. 

Little she guessed it ! Her mind hardly 
took note of him or his appearance, as she 
gave him her hand, saying, with a wan Httle 
smile which nearly upset his self-control 
altogether — 

" They told me you were here, Mr. CKve, 
so I came in ; for I wanted to see you and 
ask you something very much." 

" What is it ? Anything to do for you ? I 
hope so," he answered with an unconscious 
pressure of her hand, an unconscious eager- 
ness in his tone, which would have surprised 
Kate if she had not been too much absorbed 
to notice either. She sat down by her mother, 
laying one hand on the latter's knee, and 
paused a moment as if for breath before she 
answered, looking up straightly and simply 
into his eyes — 

" I want to know why — Mrs. Milbank will 
not see Dallas." 

Even CKve's steady gaze wavered, the ques- 
tion was so unexpected ; and Lady Margaret 
uttered a little sound of remonstrance, and 
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twitched nervously at the lappets of her cap, 
which indeed was already more awry than 
usual, and made her look picturesquely dis- 
consolate. But Kate paid no attention. 

" She has not changed her mind? She is 
not going to marry your brother, is she ? " tha 
girl went on, as simply and steadily as before . 

"My brother! No, indeed," said CKve 
gravely. " His love has been from first to 
last as vain as it was fatal to him. It has 
killed him without touching her, and — ^he 
knows it now." 

Kate looked at him earnestly. "Poor 
fellow ! " she said, a little compassionate 
quiver in her voice, " it is hard for him — very 
hard ; for he has deserved her in one way. AH 
this would never have been known but for 
him. I am sorry for him, though I ought to 
be sorry for you, for you loved her too ; but he 
is weaker than you, I think, and these things 
mean more to him." 

"J loved her!" repeated CKve sharply. 
" So you have heard that lie too, and believed 
it! Not that it matters, though;" and he 
shrugged his shoulders bitterly. "If it had 
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giMs legal mchme like myself. Such 
Blew"^ cause to be sorry for xne, Miss 
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are not answering me. Has she changed 
since?" 

" Not that I know of," he said shortly. 

" Then why will she not see him ? Why is 
she breaking his heart when he is so sorry — 
when he has suffered so much already? " said 

Kate earnestly. *^Is it because Yes, 

mamma" — in answer to a movement from 
Lady Margaret — "it is better to know the 
truth; and why should you be worried, and 
Dallas and she made miserable, because no one 
has the courage to speak plainly? Is it" — 
but the red spot grew and deepened in her 
face as she said it — " because of me ? " 

" And if it were," retorted CUve in his 
harshest voice, "pray are yow the only one 
not to be considered? Are you to be set on 
one side because " 

" It is not setting me on one side to do the 
thing of aU others that I most wish — ^the only 
thing that can give me rest and happiness 
again, "said Kate gravely. " You know that I 
cannot marry him, and that she ought to do so. 
Is it any kindness to me to make me the only 
obstacle in their way, now that all this cruel 
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^wrong and deception are over with that man's 
death ? Mr. Clive " — and she leant across her 
mother's lap to touch his hand appealingly — 
"I know we are giving you a great deal 
of trouble, and that if we had taken your 

advice ^but Dick is away, and you are his 

greatest friend — ^won't you help us in his place ? 
Mamma and I have no one else, if you refuse. " 

"In Dick's place, and as Dick's friend?" 
said Clive slowly; but his great hand closed 
over hers as he said it. " Well, what else is 
it you want ? " he added. " Tell me frankly, 
and I will promise to do it, whatever it be;" 
and then he released her hand, for the tight 
grip rather frightened the girl, who was only 
used to her lover's gentle clasp, and the little 
fingers shrank back from it. 

"Thank you," she said timidly. "Then, 
will you give me Mrs. Milbank's address ? " 

With very decided unwillingness he took 
a card out of his pocket and handed it to her 
in silence. 

"And will you see Mr. M'Kenzie and ask 
him to go there to-morrow afternoon? Tell 
him she will see him if he does." 

VOL. III. 
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" But she will not ; she has said so." 

"I will make her unsay it," said Kate, 

rising, with a faint little smile on her white 

face. " Do you think she is harder than you ? 

Tell him to be there at three, and* to go 

straight upstairs, and — and that is all." 

She put out her hand as she spoke, and 

Clive took it. The next moment she was 

gone. 

^ ^ ^ ^ * 

It was about two o'clock on the following 
day, and Averil Milbank was leaning back in 
a black, ooflSn-like armchair, looking out 
, into the black, funereal street, and trying 
to strengthen herself against weariness, soli- 
tude, Dallas's unanswered letters, and even 
Denise's displeasure, by the conviction which 
had always hitherto sustaiaed her, and did 
now — "I am doing right." Probably (being 
a woman) this conviction was rendered more 
sustaining than it might otherwise have been 
by the knowledge that, despite everything — 
ay, even despite herself — she was still as 
passionately loved by the men she so obsti- 
nately rebuffed as though she had been still 
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in the bloom of her youth, as royally fair and 
fortunate as she believed her young rival to 
be. She knew that her love for Dallas was 
as strong as ever, and that in refusing to see 
him, in deference to that rival and her own 
principles, she was inflicting great suffering 
on herseK ; and the knowledge gave a comfort 
and an elevation to her mind which quite pre- 
vented her from thinking of the wrong and 
the suffering she might be inflicting on him. 

" II n'y a point de passion," says La Eoche- 
foucauld, " ou Tamour de soi-meme regno si 
puissamment que dans T amour ; et on est tou- 
jours plus dispose de sacrifier le repos de ce 
qu'on aime qu'a perdre le sien." 

In theory, aud thinking of love as love, I 
disagree with the seventeenth century cynic. 
In fact, and thinking of Averil Milbank, I 
incline to beheve he is right. 

She had been alone aU the morning; for 
Denise, who had very similar ideas to her 
great compatriot on the subject of love and 
honour, had offended her by urging Mr. 
M'Kenzie's cause, and, being rather de- 
cidedly silenced, had gone downstairs in a 
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huff; wherefore, when there came a gentle 
knock at the room door, the widow said 
" Come in " in her kindest voice, thinkings 
that it was the ex-lady's-maid ; and was con- 
siderably astonished to see, on turning her 
head, not the httle Frenchwoman, but the 
girl who occupied so much of her thoughts, 
and who had twice visited her at Combe 
Eegis. 

Kate took in the whole scene in a moment — 
the miserable, lonely room; the dingy, odori- 
ferous street ; the tall, drooping figure in its 
black gown, on which the wasted hands lay, 
white and transparent, as if cut out of ala- 
baster ; the languid pose of the head, framed 
in the severe white of widowhood and relieved 
against the sombre background of the dingy^ 
smoke-stained curtains ; even the wistful^ 
lonely glance, changing into startled pride as 
the solitary woman looked round at her — and 
the sight strengthened and inspired her for 
her task. But Averil, who was taken at a 
disadvantage, saw only what Kate chose to 
show her ; and that would have deceived even 
Bernard Clive. 
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Never perhaps in her whole life had the 
girl dressed so carefully. Her gown, her hair, 
her dainty httle bonnet, were all arranged 
with the greatest art, so as to make her look 
as bright and blooming as she could not have 
helped looking six months ago. There was 
even — yes, no one would have beheved it, and 
I hardly dare confess it to those rigid ones 
who, in condemning evil, make no excuse for 
the intention — a tiny bit of rouge rubbed into 
the poor pale cheeks, which, under her veil, 
made them look quite rosy; and altogether 
she dazzled the poor widow almost as much 
as though the dreary room had been suddenly 
flooded by a blaze of July sunshine. Kate 
saw the effect, and was glad of it. She meant 
to dazzle, to bewilder, to — deceive, if you will, 
to conquer anyhow. She came straight across 
the room, took Averil's hand in hers before 
the latter had even recovered from her first 
astonishment, and said, with her own sweetest 
and most winning smile — 

" Are you not surprised to see me again ? 
I should have invaded you long ago if I had 
known where you were. Yes ; even if you had 
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said * Not at home ! ' I know of old how 
inhospitable you are; but I know, too, that 
you are very good and kind ; and I wanted 
you to help me. I want you to help me now^ 
if you will." 

"To help you!'' said Averil. She spoke 
very low. She was greatly bewildered, but 
she kept her outward composure to a certain 
degree. " How can I do that ? Sit down, 
Miss Bellew. I should not have asked " 

"Me in if you had known I was below?'* 
Kate broke in with a bright laugh. " Ah ! I 
guessed as much ; and that was why I would 
not let myseK be announced. You don't like 
visitors; but you like pae, don't you? You 
said so once ; and at any rate I like you, and 
always did; and as I am in a little trouble 
now, partly through having acted on your 
advice, I made up my mind to come to you 
and throw myself on your kindness, to get me 
out of it." 

"On my advice?" repeated Averil again, 
and more astonished than ever. " I really do 
not remember—^ — " 

But Kate would not let her finish. 
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"Yes," she said in her rapid, easy way; 
'' don't you recollect my asking you if I had 
better go to Lady Vanborough's for the 
season, because I should be certain to meet 

^^- " a gulp here, but though the lively 

voice grew a trifle hoarse, it went on boldly— 
" Mr. M'Kenzie, and she was always teasing 
me about him ? Oh, you must remember ; 
and you said ' Go,' or I thought so (I wonder 
now that you didn't box my ears instead), and 
I went, and that's how aU my trouble began." 

" Pardon me if I do not yet see how. I am 
afraid I am very dull," said Averil coldly. 
She thought the young lady flippant, and 
that she had been unnecessarily careful of her 
feelings. Poor Dallas ! 

" Well, you know how nice he is, how 
clever and pleasant, and — and all that," 
Kate answered defiantly, and with never a 
change of colour, thanks to that blessed touch 
of rouge. "And then he was so unhappy. 
Every one saw it ; and some said he was 
under a cloud, and that he was a bad man- 
and though others didn't believe it, and he 
never would defend himself, he must liave felt 
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the stigma very much. You could not meet 
him without seeing he was under a heavy 
cloud, and that made me take an interest in 
him. Besides, he never made love to any one, 
not even to me, which a good many men do, 
and I liked him the better for it; and then 
Lady Vanborough determined I should marry 
him, and brought us together, and talked so 
that I suppose he really grew to think I was 
in love with him; and then, at last, he told 
me his story." 

''In connection with me, I presume you 
mean ? " said Averil, still very coldly. 

" Yes, everything ; and how passionately he 
loved you. He even told me that if you were 
living he would never marry any one else; 
but he thought you were dead long since ; for 
even after hearing of the loss of the steamer, 
he had advertisements put in all the papers 
beggiag just to hear if you were saved and 
well — ^if nothing more. I wonder you didn't 
see them." 

" I did," said Averil quietly. 

*' And you knew he would be convinced of 
your death if you did not answer ? ' ' 
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'' I hoped so. It was the best belief he 
could have." 

"The worst, I should think, for a man of 
any feeling," retorted Kate boldly. "How- 
ever, he did believe it, and it nearly broke his 
heart, and made him so reckless and wretched, 
that, not caring much what became of him, 
and thinking I was breaking my heart for love 
of him, he offered to— to marry me, in fact. 
Society made him, because I had said I liked 
him. Awfully officious thing society is, isn't 
it?" 

"And — did you consent?" said Averil 
wonderingly. 

" Oh yes, of course I did." 

"But without loving him after aU? You 
must forgive me. Miss Bellew. I know very 
httle about young ladies, EngUsh ones espe- 
cially " (" Heaven preserve me from them ! " 
she thought), " but I cannot see how a girl, 
as young and lovely and every way happy as 
yourself, could engage herseK to " 

"A man who didn't care for her?" put in 
Kate with a short laugh. " Oh, you forget 
the romance of it. Besides, we are mch a lot 
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of girls ! Every one said I ought to get 
married early — and then engagements don't 
always last, you know! A shocking idea to 
you, I see, but you forget I am only a girl 
of the period, and I did like and respect him 
very much. However, you see, it came to 
nothing through no fault of mine. He never 
loved me except as a mere child, and he loved 
you better than ever. Why, he knew your 
picture at once, and could hardly bear to speak 
to me afterwards ; and when we found out 
that you were alive, of course it was all over.'* 

"I can dispute nothing you say of your- 
self," said Averil in a gravely displeased tone ; 
though Kate could see her eyes softening and 
her colour rising at the idea of her lover's 
fidelity to her memory — "but he used to be 
an honourable man." 

" And so he is now," rephed Kate quite 
unabashed, though she winced too at this 
woman's quiet exaltation of her lover over 
herseK — '^as true as steel. Why, he would 
even have kept to such a silly, heartless 
engagement as ours, and such a silly, heart- 
less thing as myself, and made us both 
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miserable for 'life on principle — if I would 
tave let him. That, however, was not to be 
expected. Even if I had loved him with all 
my heart, I couldn't have married a man who 
was in love with some one else — could I ? " 

" He might have got over it — ^the other love 
—with you,'' said Averil hesitatingly. 

"Thank you! " — ^tossing back her head — 
"but I would not marry any one who had 
to ^ get over ' things with me ! And as it 
was, of course I set him free at once, and 
we are good friends now, and nothing more. 
You are looking frightfully grave at me ; but 
at least I did right in thatj did I not ? " 

" I suppose so — ^yes. You would both have 
been unhappy," Averil said slowly. 

"And he had suffered so much, he didn't 
deserve any more punishment, did he ? " 

" He did not, indeed." 

"And as he had loved you — you^ and not 
ft 

me, from first to last, I had not hurt him or 
any one, had I?" 

"No one but yourself, Miss Bellew. I 
thought you a different sort of girl, that's 
all." 
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'' Ah, well ! all women are not like you, and 
I am sorry now for my foUy, and have done 
with it. But now, Mrs. Milbank — ^you are a 
good woman — you don't flirt or do foolish 
things. People love and respect you without 
your trying to win them ; and yet you are 
making everybody about you miserable at pre- 
sent, and doing more harm than I have done 
in the whole course of my life, because you are 
too proud to follow my example, and say you 
are sorry for the wrong and the foUy you have 
done in your past life. Ah ! I have been 
frank enough with you about myself; now 
I am going to be frank about you. Why 
will you do so?" 

"Do what ? ' ' asked Averil proudly. ' ^ What 
wrong things am I to be sorry for? I have 
been a cruelly slandered and afficted woman, 
if you like. I do not complarri of it ; but how 
have I wronged any one else ? " 

" By always thinking of yourself only, and 
never of anybody else; and by holdiQg your 
tongue, and shutting yourself up in your pride 
and reserve, when a word or a smile would 
have saved others so much unhappiness. 
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You Tcnew Ilow Dallas loved you, how entirely 
lie confided in you ; and yet you could wrong 
his confidence by deceiving him." 

" Deceiving him ! " repeated Averil, her 
eyes flashing out in sudden, haughty disdain. 

" Yes. Did you not, for the mere gratifi- 
cation of your family pride, conceal your 
marriage from him ? I am a girl of the 
period, and I know enough of men and 
society to tell you that that was a deceit 
few men would have pardoned, which few 
women would have dared. You ' were not 
hound to speak of family misfortunes to any 
one but your husband ? ' You would have told 
him when you were his wife ? Oh ! Mrs. Mil- 
bank, love has no bonds. Love does not work 
in chains. Love tries to give the utmost 
itself, and not to calculate on the utmost 
it can exact from another's generosity. It 
was yourseK you loved, not him, or you 
would never have held your tongue for such 
a paltry reason. And when he had found it 
out, when you saw him frantic under the 
discovery, and the belief that as you had 
deceived him in one thing you had done so 
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in another, how could you keep silent then ? 
He had * wronged you ! ' What ? wronged you 
by a few passionate words, a hasty thought 
when stung almost to madness by so terrible 
a deception? — and you could have the heart 
to punish him with such cold, relentless 
cruelty, to go away and leave him to the 
agony of beUeving in your treachery and your 
death, iastead of giving him the smaU comfort 
of knowing that the woman he had loved and 
trusted had at least respected his honour, if 
she had abused his trust? Oh, he takes 
blame to himself; but it was you who were 
to blame. He has begged your forgiveness; 
but it is you should ask his." 

"Miss BeUew!" cried Averil, her lips 
quivering, her cheeks white with unwonted 
agitation, "you have no right to speak in 
this way. Even if — ^if — ^but you do not put 
it fairly — ^but even if I was mistaken '' 

" As you were ! " Kate broke in. " Forgive 
me, but I must speak to you as no one else 
will. You are a good, weU-meaning womian, 
but you are terribly narrow-minded. You 
think always of yourself first; and so you 
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have no room for other people. You act 
only to the letter of the law, and so you 
miss the spirit altogether; and you are con- 
tent if you save your own soul at the expense 
of other people's. You were ashamed of your 
disgraceful husband, and so you inflicted yeaxs 
of misery on Dallas M^Kenzie, and killed — 
yes, killed Philip Olive. Had I been the 
girl you thought me, you might have broken 
my heart too, and all to gratify a miserable, 
stony spirit of reserve and obstinacy. And 
what reparation could you make ? You might 
have refused to marry Dallas, but would that 
have made things better for me f No, worse ! 
for if 1 had loved him, it is his happiness I 
should have cared for. You might have asked 
Philip's pardon; but could you have given 
him back his health and strength? Why, 
the one thing you can do you will not, 
even now ! Dallas is drifting into a desperate, 
reckless man, for want of the one word which, 
now that you are free, he has a right to 
expect, and which you will not give. Philip 
Chve's last hours are fretted by an inward 
fever, because he cannot believe that your 
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love is fixed on another while your actions 
declare the contrary; and by-and-by, when 

it is too late for either Mrs. Milbank, 

you are crying. Have I touched you, then ? 
Have I hurt you?" And Kate knelt down 
and laid her clasped hands on the knee 
of the woman, who was now sobbing with 
her bowed head hidden against the arm of the 
chair. The veil had been torn asunder at 
last, the sturdy bulwarks shattered ; and the 
girl was frightened at the success of her own 
work. Her voice softened into tender, child- 
like pleading. ^^ Forgive me! Say you for- 
give me before I go. I knew you did not know 
what you were doing." 

"No," gasped Averil, in low broken tones, 
" I did not know. I never — oh, God ! I never 
thought." 

"And you will see Dallas now? You will 
think of aU he has borne for you, and make 
amends to him when you are his wife — ^his 
loved and loving wife ? " 

Averil did not speak — ^she only bowed her 
head ; but Kate had heard a footstep below. 
Her eyes turned to the clock, and saw that the 
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hands pointed to five minutes to three. She 
rose hastily ; but Averil looked up, her eyes 
shining through a rain of tears, her face soft- 
ened and humbled as none had ever seen it 
before. 

"I forgive you, but indeed I thought of 
you. Beheve that, at least," she said earnestly. 
" It was for your happiness and his honour 
that I would not see him.'' 

" You will do better for both now," said 
Kate steadily, her hand on the other woman's. 
"Good-bye. We shall not meet again, but 
remember three things — ^what I have said, and 
he has suffered, and you have — -promised J*^ 

The clock was on the stroke of three, and 
she released her hand and went swiftly down- 
stairs. A man was waiting, watch in hand, in 
the little parlour behind the shop. She could 
see his shadow against a patch of sunhght on 
the wall. It sprang to its feet at the first 
stroke of the hour ; and as she passed out of 
the door, and was lost among the people cross- 
ing and recrossing each other in the muddy 
street, she knew that that shadow was her 
last gKmpse of Dallas M'Kenzie. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A TELEGBAM FEOM LLANDELNO. 

PooB little Kate ! Her small drama was played 
out, and had bronglit down the house. She 
had fulfilled her task, keeping on her bright, 
confident mask to the end, and had won the 
day and come off victorious ; but the mask fell 
as she came out of the house, and the brave 
heart which had held it up so long, drooped 
and almost fainted beneath the feehng of deso- 
lation which came over her as she thought 
of the happy reunion in that Uttle room up- 
stairs. "Another such victory and we shall 
be ruined," a great conqueror said once ; and 
Kate might have echoed the cry from her 
inmost heart, so utterly vanquished did she 
feel in this moment of her victory. 

The very scene around her combined with 
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the elements to crush and enfeeble her. She 
had hardly ever driven, had certainly never 
heen on foot, in this part of the town; and now 
to be walking there alone, uncertain which 
way to go — dirty, ill-mannered men josthng 
against her; dirty, ill-mannered boys and women 
staring at her ; a murky yellow fog hiding 
everything beyond a dozen yards from her ; a 
thick, cold sleet, half rain, half mist, driving in 
her face, soaking her veil, washing the rouge 
off her cheeks, and spoiling her pretty dress 
and bonnet — aU added unspeakably to the 
lonehness and novelty of her situation. She 
hardly thought at first where she was going, 
but hastened on with swift, uncertain steps, 
and eyes which saw so Httle what was before 
her, that twice she came roughly in contact 
with some person or thing ; and it was only 
the shock of the latter collision which startled 
her iato a fuU consciousness of the strange- 
ness of the neighbourhood, and the misery of 
the surroundings where she had wandered. 
The mist was changing into actual rain now, 
and she was just beginning to feel a dim sense 
of uneasiness and anxiety, when an umbrella 
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was quietly interposed between her and the' 
fast-falling drops, and a familiar voice, sharp 
but kindly, and with no sound of surprise at 
the suddenness of the encounter, said — 

" This way. Miss Bellew. Keep under my 
umbrella, and we shall get a cab at the next 
corner. If there was a decent shop about here^ 
you could wait iq it while I got you one, but 
there isn't." 

Kate made no answer. She was beginnings 
to feel too worn out and exhausted by excite- 
ment and fatigue to be able to speak. She 
obeyed mechanically, without thinking what 
was said, or who said it; but her knees knocked 
agaiQst one another, and she would have 
stumbled over an inequahty in the pavement 
and fallen if CKve had not saved her. He 
drew her hand within his arm then, and kept 
it there to prevent further accidents, untU they 
reached the cabstand, where a soHtary hansom 
loomed dimly through the raiQ and fog to- 
gladden his search. Hailing it at once, he 
almost lifted her in, as though she had been 
a child, glanced for the first time swiftly and 
keenly into her white, drooping face, and 
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jumping in beside her, gave the order to the 
driver — *' 16, Gresham Square." 

Not a word was spoken on the way there 
between the couple so strangely brought to- 
gether and pent up in that narrow space 
behind the rain-blurred glass. Kate sat just 
where he had placed her, her hands lying on 
the lap of her stained silk dress, her head bent 
forward, her big, dim eyes fixed on vacancy. 
Now and then the tears welled slowly into 
them, and gathered there till one rolled heavily 
down; and at such moments Chve, leaning 
back in his corner of the hansom, had hard ado 
not to draw the little drooping figure, over 
whom he had been watching at a distance so 
long, into his arms, and try to comfort her. 
He did better — ^refraraed, and never let her 
remember his presence until they had reached 
their destination, and he was helping her out 
on to the pavement. Yet she must have felt 
that he was taking care of her, and trusted 
to the care, for she left their destination and 
herseK entirely in his hands, without question 
or demur; and this childlike confidence was 
in itself soothing and grateful to the man 
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whose one part in life seemed to consist ia 
controlling himself and serving others. 

He had meant to leave her at the door; 
but Lady Margaret was watching behind the 
dining-room blinds in a fever of anxiety over 
Kate's long absence, and came out into the 
hall so full of questions and exclamations 
over the girl's soaked appearance, that Clive 
was glad to interpose, and draw the good 
lady's attention to himself. 

'* I am not going to stay," he said, shaking 
hands with his hostess, but looking wistfully 
across her at his young charge, who had sat 
down wearily by the dining-room fire. "I 
met Miss Bellew returning home in the rain, 
and as I was coming this way, I took the 
liberty of briaging her with me ; but I am 
afraid she is very wet." 

^' Indeed, I am most grateful to you," 
replied his friend, who knew well enough that 
Clive, the stickler for ultra-propriety, would 
not have driven with Kate in a hansom with- 
out more need than he cared to avow. " My 
darhng, where have you been?" wiping the 
raindrops off Kate's seal-skin with her hand- 
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kerchief. " I grew so terribly uneasy about 
you when I found you were out alone. Surely 
— surely, Katie, you have not been to that 
Mrs. " 



'' MHbank ? Yes," said Kate. The warmth 
and kindness had revived her ; and she spoke 
quite calmly, though there was an* unutter- 
able sadness in the low clear voice. " I said 
I would speak to her; so I did. Mr. Clive 
knows all about it. He gave me the address. 
I don't mind his hearing." 

" But, Katie, I don't understand," said poor 
Lady Margaret, looking piteously at CUve, 
with the feeling that her daughter was gettiog 
beyond her. " You went to — ^to that woman 
— alone ! What did you say to her ? " 

" I don't remember quite," said Kate, her 
eyes growing dreamy again. " I told her she 
ought not to make him and everybody miser- 
able; that she was very selfish and — and — 
she is a good woman — she was not angry with 
me. It is all done now." And there the 
voice sank abruptly, and the small, clasped 
hands wrang each other with a sudden, un- 
controllable gesture of pain. 
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Clive turned round sharply, and walked to 
the other end of the room. He wanted to 
shake hands with Lady Margaret and go away ; 
but there was a choking lump in his throat, 
and a moisture in his eyes, which another 
second would have betrayed; and he was 
staring fixedly at an oil painting of a defunct 
Bellew, which he could not see in the least, 
trying to swallow his unwonted emotion, when 
Kate's hand touched his arm, and Kate's voice 
said very simply and soothingly— 

"You are sorry for me; but please don't 
be — ^please don't. I shall be all right ; and it 
is best so in every way. She is far better 
suited to him than I could ever have been." 

"Why the devil couldn't he keep to her, 
then, instead of troubling you ? ' ' cried Chve 
harshly, and brushing his hand over his eyes 
with an angry movement. 

" Because — I suppose because I would care 
for him," Kate answered with sad humility. 
"You know yourself how obstinate I was; 
and he was very kind. There is no one to 
blame — ^no one at all. Even mamma sees that." 

" A very comforting thing to see ! " retorted 
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CKve bitterly. "I wish to Heaven " his 

right hand clenched with such ominous sud- 
denness that Kate started, and he checked 
himself abruptly. " Forgive me, Miss Bellew, 
I am going now. I should say something to 
make you angry if I stayed another moment ; 
and I can be of no further use to you, I 
suppose ? If I could " 

" No ; you had better go," Kate said gently. 
" Mamma has been so worried and upset, we 
shall do better by ourselves for a httle. But, 
Mr. Chve, I thank you very much for your 
kindness. I heard his— his footsteps down- 
stairs, and knew you had kept yom' promise. 
It was very good of you. They are happy now." 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and 
Clive took it in his, held it for one moment 
in a firm clasp ; and then, bending his stub- 
bom head, kissed it twice, gently and reve- 
rently as he might have kissed a queen's. 
The next moment, and before Kate had 
recovered from her astonishment, he was 
.gone, passing his friend Lady Margaret with- 
out a word or look, and letting himseK out 
of the front door before Buttons had time to 
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get upstairs. Kate went up to her motlier, 
and put her arms round her caressingly. 

*' You and I are going to take care of each 
other for good now, mamma," she said, hold- 
ing up her face to be kissed, with a wistful 
expression on it which went to her mother's 
heart. " I've been very cross and trouble- 
some to everybody lately; but it's aU over 
now, and we wiU go down into the country 
at once, and not speak of it any more — ^never 
any more. You want a little change and rest 
badly ; and at any rate, it's a comfort to you 
that I'm not going away after aU — isn't it ? " 

Poor Lady Margaret ! She was as purely 
unselfish as, I thank God, eight mothers out 
of ten generally are ; but it was a comfort, 
and she could not deny it. She folded Kate 
in her arms, fondling and petting her, and 
saying things about DaUas's want of appre- 
ciation, and " that other woman," which 
wrung the girl's sore and aching heart almost 
beyond endurance, and made her grateful 
when she was at last sent upstairs to change 
her wet things and rest. The necessity for 
action had given way to a feeling of weary, 
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childlike submission; and before another hour, 
fatigue had triumphed over sorrow, and she 
was fast asleep. 

The next few days were very difficult to get 
through. A telegram from Dick annoimcing 
that he was coming up to town, and ordering 
his room to be got ready, delayed their pre- 
parations for leaving town — a circumstance 
the more provoking as day after day passed 
without his coming ; and the dead monotony 
following on so much agitation and excite- 
ment, and varied only by all the horrible 
details, so petty and yet so necessary, of 
countermanding the wedding preparations, 
and putting oS the guests, was almost more 
trying to Kate than aU that had gone before. 
She was very brave — ^would not give way^ 
and resumed her old duties and habits with 
resolute cheerfulness ; but sometimes she 
almost wished that she had been less strong, 
that she might have fallen iU, and so been 
spared some of the letters Lady Margaret 
wrote and received, and some of the business 
incidental to the interrupted nuptial prepara- 
tions. Uncle Theo was particularly disagree- 
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able, insisting on putting Kate herseK through 
a cross-examination of whys and wherefores, 
and being quite sure that she or her mother 
were to blame, first in allowing the engage- 
ment, aud then for breaking it off; and the 
Gresham Square people were rabid in a 
curiosity of which Kate was not spared the 
recital. To add to this, the girl was at first 
haunted by a dread of Dallas either writing 
ox conung to .eo her; ^d the xeUef at thi 
fear being non-fulfilled was mingled with a 
httle natural mortification and disappoint- 
ment. Her greatest wish was never to see 
or hear of him again; and yet this entire 
silence, when she had put herself to so much 

pains to secure his happiness Well, well, 

he never had cared much for her ; and she 
would not grudge him this happiness now, or 
feel sore against the woman who had sup- 
planted her. 

Verily women are inconsistent to a degree 
which — ^if we were not even more so — ^it might 
puzzle us to comprehend ; and yet, with all 
this inconsistency, Kate never wavered in her 
admiration for her rival's personal and mental 
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qualities — an admiration whicli was not, how- 
ever, so well grounded as she imagined ; for 
with all Mrs. Milbank's good intentions and 
general claims to respect, she had, as Kate 
had told her, managed to do more harm in 
the last few years than the latter was likely 
to achieve in the whole course of her life- 
And yet Kate had only spoken thus from a 
sort of instinct, seizing on a theory which 
might have been applied to Averil's conduct ; 
but which she did not beUeve in herself, even 
though it was in very truth the correct one. 

If Averil were a humbler woman and a 
better wife for the fature, it was to Kate's 
keen-edged words she owed the change ; and 
yet all the latter remembered was the mortify- 
ing thought — " She was not even jealous of 
me. She didn't care if I was as heartless as 
I pretended to be, while she would hardly 
suffer me to speak of him ; and he beKeved it 
too, and was glad of the excuse to leave me 
to myself, glad not to be troubled about me 
any more." And the poor child's head went 
down on her clasped hands with an irrepressible 
wail of pain and humiliation. 
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At the end of the week another telegram 
oame from Dick. It was addressed to Kate, 
and read thus : — 

"From Mr. Bellew" (no place named), 
**to Miss Bellew, 16, Gresham Square." 

" Been very iU. Out of all danger now. 
Will write to-morrow." • 

Now, "to-morrow" was Sunday, so no letter 
could arrive tUl the morning after ; nor, as the 
address was not given, could either Lady Mar- 
garet or Kate do as the first shock prompted, 
Tush off to their darling's relief. On the same 
day came a letter from the house-agent to 
whom Lady Margaret had written at Hastings, 
telliQg her of a house which was vacant, and 
asking if she could arrange to take it or not 
at once. Here was a call in another direction ! 
Let any one who knows what a household 
headed by two impulsive ladies is, without any 
man to keep the balance of common sense and 
coolness, imagine what sort of day that Sunday 
was at 15, Gresham Square 1 

Monday brought Dick's letter, agaiQ ad- 
dressed to Kate, very short, written in pencil. 
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and lughly imsatisfactory. It was dated from 
Llandelno, which roused his mother's indigna- 
tion greatly against Mr. Dowell, his tutor ; for 
if he had been taken ill there, why could not 
that gentleman or his sister, a spinster of 
mature years, have written at once to tell 
them so, instead of waiting tOl he was well 
enough to write himself? She would let 
them know her opinion of such neglect. 
Why, the dear boy might have died ! And 
Lady Margaret began to sob with hysterical 
agitation, while Kate glanced through the 
rest of the letter. 

Dick said he had been awftdly ill. Typhoid 
fever, the doctor said; was still too weak to 
move, and worried to death by one thiag or 
another. Could Kate come down and help to 
nurse and cheer him up a little ? The doctor 
said there was no fear of infection, and he 
supposed there wasn't; for the one person 
who had nursed him, and who was a brick, 
poor thing — ^let people say what they Kked — 
hadn't caught it, or any one else in the house. 
And, anyhow, he wanted Kate, and she had 
promised to stand by him when he did.; so he 
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hoped she wouldn't be selfish enough to back 
out, as she had done once before (ungenerous^ 
reminder!). If she were, she needn't send 
any one in her place : certainly not mother. 
She would only fret and fuss over him ; and 
he wasn't strong enough to stand that. 

No, it was not a pleasant letter ; though sa 
like Dick, and so unlike the dying and glorified 
hero into which they had all been exalting him 
on the previous day, that insensibly even Lady 
Margaret felt relieved, and allowed herself, 
after a great deal of persuasion and argument, 
to be convinced that since Kate was wanted 
in Wales, Kate had better go, and she herself 
attend to the house-moving, which no one else 
could do for her. She fretted a great deal 
because ^' darling Dick " had not sent for her, 
and wrote a very long and indignant letter to 
Mr. Dowell, which Kate was to take with her ; 
but she owned that perhaps the entire change 
from home scenes and faces and occupation 
was the best thing that could have happened 
for her daughter ; and Kate hailed it with an 
eagerness which told how much the last week 
had been trying her. 
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She started under old Martin's care that 
same morning, promising to telegraph news 
of the patient as soon as she arrived, and to 
write for Lady Margaret if she saw even the 
faintest change for the worse in him, and 
laden with messages which she was almost 
too hurried and excited to hear. In truth, 
though Dick's letter had relieved her anxiety 
in one way, it had increased it in another. 
There was a tone in it which made her nervous 
without her exactly knowing why. He seemed 
anxious and depressed; and though she was 
too young to know what put the idea into her 
head ; or take hold of words which would have 
been significant to older and cooler heads, she 
had an uneasy presentiment that her brother 
was in trouble as well as ill; and that his 
desire for her arose as much from mental as 
physical causes. Not a word of such a sus- 
picion did she even hint to her mother, who, 
between the marriage and illness, was already 
looking quite broken down and overharassed ; 
but she did wonder Lady Margaret had not 
noticed a fact which was rather puzzling to 
herself, namely, that Dick's letter had been 
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dated from "Vale Cottage, Llandelno," whereas 
Mr. Dowell's address was " Cliff House." It 
was a mystery altogether; and she was glad 
when the farewells were at last over, glad 
when she had reached the Great Western 
without Beeing Dallas (a very baseless fear 
that she might come across him having kept 
her indoors ever since her visit to Lamb's 
Conduit Street), and when she was safely 
ensconced in the railway carriage, the sober 
Martin at her side, as they skimmed past the 
dingy red chimney-pots, intersecting railway 
lines, and huge gasometers of suburban Lon- 
don, and out into the yellowing hedgerows 
and meadows green and semi-flooded by the 
autumnal rains. 

It was a long, cheerless journey. Though 
they had started early in the morning, even- 
ing had fallen before they reached the nearest 
station for Llandelno ; and Kate, on getting 
out on to a dark wet platform, was horrified to 
find that she had still a six miles' drive before 
her, and that the station only boasted one 
fly, which the porter thought was engaged. 
She was discussing the difficulty with Martin, 
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who was as helpless and tmsuggestive as the 
generality of English ladies'-maids in any 
dilemma, when the man came back to them, 
asking — 

" Beg pardon, ma'am, but be you the lady 
from Lnnnon for Vale Cottage ? " 

"Yes," said Kate eagerly. "There is a 
gentleman — Mr. Bellew — ^Ul there. I am his 
sister." 

" All right then, ma'am. Fly was engaged 
for you. The young lady sent down about it 
this morning." 

" The young lady ! " Kate wondered ; for 
Miss Dowell was (Lady Margaret had ascer- 
tained long ago) a spinster nearer seventy 
than sixty, and could by no possibiKty of 
courtesy come under the designation of 
"young." The idea occurred to her, how- 
ever, that when Dick was first taken ill, Mr. 
Dowell, who was a clergyman without a cure, 
and took in several pupils for the Civil 
Service and Church, might out of regard to 
his companions have removed him into apart- 
ments in some neighbouring cottage. In that 
case the " young lady " was probably the 
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person who kept the house, or her daughter 
— " Some smart young woman who has been 
making herself so officious about Dick, that 
the poor dear boy has been obliged to send 
for me to protect him," the young aristocrat 
thought. " I wonder if Miss Do well is there 
too. I should think she would have gone to 
nurse him. If she isn't, mamma will be sorry 
she let me go. But I don't see why Dick and 
I shouldn't do capitally together, since the 
other pupils are not with him." 

"I beg your pardon, miss," said Martin, 
suddenly breaking the silence which had 
lasted for more than haK an hour, as the 
antiquated, ill-hung vehicle jolted heavily 
through narrow, rutty lanes, up steep hills 
and down deep, black valleys, with a sound of 
water rippling and gurgling among stones all 
along the narrow pathway, with nothing but 
a few occasional stars twinkling through the 
heavy clouds to light them on their way, and 
Martin's teeth chattering obtrusively as she 
sat primly upright in her comer, "but Vale 
Cottage isn't Mr. Dowell's 'ouse, is it ? " 

"No — ^I suppose he has been moved there 
for fear of infection," said Kate. 
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*^ My lady told me it was nothing infections, 



miss." 



" Perhaps they didn't know, Martin." 

Martin sniffed. Silence fell again for some 
minutes, broken by the maid observing — 

" It isn't my place to meddle, Miss Bellew, 
but I do wish my lady 'ad come instead of 
you." 

" Oh, I shall do well enough ; and if she 
had come I dare say she would have taken 
you, too," said Kate smiling, and thinking 
Martin was regrettiag the Gresham Square 
fireside. 

"Very likely, miss. I am just thankfal at 
this moment that my lady sent me with you. 
Not that rd like to say why, on no account ; 
so I hope you'll kindly not ask me." And 
Martin's voice was so unpleasantly mysterious, 
and suggestive of a desire to be asked, that 
Kate had not courage to do so. Perhaps the 
old Abigail was only cold and cross ; and at 
any rate it was too late to draw back now. 

They stopped at last — and just as Kate was 
beginning to feel as if every bone in her body 
had been jolted apart — ^before a little wooden 
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door almost hidden in a high yew hedge- 
The door flew open, as if by magic, as the 
horses came clattering and jerkily to a standi 
and a face showed itself in the aperture. 

" Is that Miss Bellew ? " said the voice 
belonging to the face. "Oh, I'm so glad 
you're come ! " as Kate sprang to the ground. 
" He's been worrying himself and every one 
for you all day, and the doctor says excite^ 
ment's bad for him." 

Kate opened her eyes. She thought both 
tone and manner exceedingly famUiar, and 
did not like them. The night was very dark ; 
but the person in the doorway held a lantern 
in her hand, which threw a yellow, glaring 
light on a pair of very black eyes and very 
red cheeks, set off by a gorgeous pink bow 
and more gorgeous locket. 

" The lodging-house young person ! I hope 
Miss Dowell is here," Miss Bellew thought, 
holding her little head rather higher than 
usual, as Martin closed up behind her with a 
sniff of disapproval, and eyes which were 
taking very stem note of the face and figure 
before them. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

MABRIED AND DONE FOR. 

" How is my brother ? Not worse, I hope/' 
said Kate, and her voice was decidedly colder 
and less affable than it would have been if the 
other's had not been bo free and easy. She 
had on a grey Shetland veil which hid her 
face; but when she had followed the other 
woman up a short, flagged path shut in by 
shrubs on either side, and into a passage 
bright with the lamp and firelight which 
shone through an open doorway on the tight, 
she threw it back, loosening her heavy travel- 
ling cloak at the same time, and making the 
person who had admitted them wor^der thsi 
so young and sweet-looking a girl cozll hsre 
such short, imperious iaaiiju>en>. Ai iht laqrV 
maid, with b» sour ezpr^^ion aui WDa5f^:L 
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figure, their hostess looked with intense dis- 
taste, but kept it under for a time. 

'^ Oh no ; he's no worse, thank Heaven ! 
We thought him rather better yesterday," she 
said, as she led the way into a pretty, if 
countrified, little sitting-room, rather untidy 
at the present moment, and which had a bed 
made up on the large chintz sofa at one side. 
She pointed to the latter, laughing. 

'* That is old Mrs. Evans's stupidity," she 
said. " She pretends to understand EngUsh, 
though she can't speak it, and I don't know 
much Welsh myseK; but I told her not to 
make up that till you'd gone to bed, and 
there she's gone and done it. Never mind; 
I'll clear it away directly." 

" Thank you, it does not at all matter," 
said Kate more coolly than before. " I wiU 
go up to my brother at once, if " 

*' Wait till Mrs. Evans brings you a cup of 
tea," said her hostess, whom she now saw to 
be a tall, good-looking young woman, showily 
dressed in a blue gown of shiny material and 
many flounces, with a gold chain round her 
throat, to which was suspended the gorgeous 
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locket, and with two or three suspiciously 
guttering rings on her fingers. 

'* I told her to get it ready," she went on, 
**for I knew you'd be tired to death; and Til 
go up to Di — to your brother while you're 
drinking it, and see if he's able to see you." 

" Thank you," said Kate again ; "I would 
rather go up to him at once, if you please. 
Kindly show me his room, and that is all 
I shall want at present. I think you said he 
was expecting me." 

She moved to the door as she spoke, dis- 
regardfal of the expression in the bright black 
eyes, which were beginning to look somewhat 
irate at present; but Martin, who had stood 
close at her elbow tiU now, holding the hat 
and cloak she had thrown off, put in a word. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but if I might 
speak " 

"Yes, Martin," said Kate, unconsciously 
impressed by the woman's odd manner. 
"What is it?" 

" You haven't asked if Mr. or Mrs. Dowell 
is here, miss ! " 

"To be sure. Are they?" and Kate 
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turned to the young woman in blue. Her 
face had hardened into an unpleasantly 
defying expression when the servant began 
to speak. She answered with defiant and 
unpleasant brevity— 

" No." 

" If you please, ma'am," said Martin, close 
at Kate's elbow all the while, " I'd ask how 
far they live from here." 

Kate lifted her brown eyes inquiringly to 
the hard, handsome black ones. The hard, 
handsome black ones looked as if they hadn't 
heard ; and Kate repeated the question. 

"A mile and a quarter — ^more perhaps," 
was the curt rejoinder : and there was a sort 
of saucy smile. L she l.. Martin's face M. 
Kate was about to say something else; but 
had no time. 

" Fanny ! I say. Someone ! Is Kate come ? 
and where is she ? " shouted a voice upstairs ; 
and Kate sprang to the door. It was Dick's ; 
and she forgot every one and everything, but 
that he was near and wanted her. Martin 
followed her quickly. 

" I don't suppose as you'll sleep here, m'm," 
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she said in a whisper, "so if you'll call me 
when you've spoken to Mr. Dick, I'll see 
about something to take you to Mr. DoweU's." 
And then she drew back; for Kate, not hearing 
a word in her excitement, had sped up the 
short staircase, and entered a room through 
the open door of which she saw a glow of 
red firehght and a flaxen head propped up by 
multifarious pillows. 

Dick had dropped back upon them, exhausted 
by his effort at calling out ; and he looked so 
white and weak and slim altogether, that 
Kate at first could only throw her arms round 
him and sob. 

"Oh, Dick, my darling boy! how iU you 
look! Oh, why didn't they let us know 
before ? " 

"Because I wouldn't let them, and because 
they had enough to do in looking after and 
minding me," replied Dick, gently edging 
himself a little way from Kate's over-hearty 
embrace. " There, don't begin to cry, Kittie,. 
there's a* good girl ; that's just what I dreaded. 
I knew if you were let know when I was at the 
worst, my mother would come rushing down^ 
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making a great ' boo-hoo ' over me, and bring- 
ing a lot of old harridan nurses with her, who 
would just have killed me outright. Fanny 
did ten per cent, better than the whole kit of 
them, and the doctor said so." 

" Who is— Fanny ? " said Kate. She had 
had a harder lesson than Dick knew about 
forcing her affection on people of late. She 
took her arms from his neck, and sat down 
beside the bed looking at him. 

"Fanny? Oh, didn't she let you in?" 
asked Dick. He spoke rather uneasily, and 
there was more feverish colour in his face 
than when Kate entered. " I heard her fly 
downstairs when we heard the wheels. Ton 
my word, Kittie, she couldn't have been taking 
more trouble over her own sister, if she had 
one, than over your coming, ever since 
mother's telegram arrived. And she is a 
trump for making a slave of herself; I can tell 
you that. Why, she's not left me night or 
day except ' ' 

" She is the nurse, then?" said Kate, as 
Dick paused for breath. " She did not look 
much Kke one — ^that is, if you mean the 
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person who let me in. Had you no one else^ 
dear ? " 

"Why, how many dozens does a man 
want ? " asked Dick peevishly. *' And if you 
think a girl can't nurse well because she 
doesn't look like an old frump ! But I can tell 
you I should have had a narrow squeak for it 
if it hadn't been for her. You were deuced 
near losing me, you know. By Jove ! you 
were." 

"Oh, Dick, I hope not," cried Kate, trem- 
bling now at the idea. "But where is Mr. 
Dowell ? Did he bring you here ? and why 
isn't " 

Dick interrupted her by a laugh. 

"Dowell?- Why, the old donkey doesn't 
know I am here — thinks I'm in London. I 
was only taken ill the day after I left hiTn — 
downright ill, that is, I'd been feeHng 
awfully seedy for a week back." 

"I don't imderstand," said Kate, feeling 
more puzzled than ever. " You had left Mr. 
Dowell ? How did you come here^ then ? " 

" Well, I came — ^I came to spend a day or 
so with Fanny en routes if you must know,"^ 
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«aid Dick, laughing again, but rather awk- 
wardly. " Oh, Kittie, don't make such huge 
eyes at me, or you'U send me into a fit. And, 
by the way, child, what have you been doing to 
yourself ? You used to be rather pretty, and 
you've grown as thin as a rail, and look " 

" Oh, never mind my looks," cried Kate 
with a touch of her natural impatience. " We 
can talk about me at any time. Do tell me — 
you came to spend a day or two with — ^with 
this person. Is she a friend of yours, then ? " 

^* Well, I think she has proved herself one, 
so I may as well say * Yes,' " said Dick, not 
too weak to enjoy the fun of teasing Kittie. 

"But, Dick, she — she is not a lady^^^ said 
poor Kate, her voice and face very solemn. 

Dick lost his temper instantly. 

" Not a lady 1 Thank you. I expected 
that sort of thing. That is your way of stand- 
ing by a fellow, to turn to and abuse a poor 
girl who hasn't had her clothes oflF for a week. 
Thafs your Christianity. What a d — d fool 
I was to send for you at all ; but I did think 
you would have a little kind feeling for me." 

" Dick, Dick ! what have I done or said ? " 
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cried Kate, quite dismayed by this outburst, 
and kneeling down by him. "You know how I 
love you. What do you mean by standing by 
you ? I started to come to you directly your 
letter arrived, I was so glad you wanted me. 
Don't be angry because I am puzzled at find- 
ing you here, and with Mamma thought 

you were at the DoweUs. She gave me a 
letter for them, and she would have come to 
nurse you herself, only you said you would 
rather have me. Surely you're not vexed with 
me, darling? Of course I should be grateful 
to any one who had been kind and attentive 

to you, only I don't understand " And 

then she broke off, putting her hand under 
his head to try and turn it round to her, that 
she might get an answer from his face to the 
tender coa.xing in hers, when some one inter- 
rupted them, coming into the room with a 
flounce, and sitting down on the chair which 
Kate had occupied a moment back. 

"Eichard," said this person solemnly, but 
breathing hard — ^whether from anger or the 
exertion of getting upstairs was not visible — 
" I'm sorry to interrupt you and Miss Bellew, 
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but I can't be insulted ; not in my own rooms, 
and by a servant too ! That I can't. Please 
to introduce me to your sister. You sent for 
her here to do it, you know ; so it's best for 
all parties not to put it off." 

Dick pulled himself up against his pillows 
again and looked — ^well, more miserable than 
Kate had ever seen him. He tried a feeble, 
propitiatory smile at the young person in 
blue; but, though she smiled in answer, it 
was with a determined ghtter in her black 
eyes, which gave no sign of wavering. And 
then his glance wandered to Kate; but she 
had risen to her feet, and was standing at 
some distance from the bed, her slight figure 
very erect, and a deep flush of offence on her 
cheek. 

"You'U kill me between you," he said 
pettishly. " How impatient you are, Fanny ! 
I don't 'believe any one thought of insulting 
you; and what on earth have you dressed 
yourseK out that way for? Well, well, if 
you will be in such a hurry ! Katie, come 
here, like a good child." And he put out his 
thin, shaky hand to her ; but Kate kept away, 
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and the haughty expression in her face did 
not alter. Dick nearly cried. 

" How can I speak, if you won't listen ? " 
he went on piteously. " Don't you remember 
my telling you once about a girl who — ^Fanny 
Greypole " 

" A young lady who used to hope she might 
never chance to marry a coward — and hopes so 
still devoutly," put in the black-eyed person 
with great composure. ** Don't bungle about 
it, Dick. Look at your sister, please. She's 
too proud to turn her eyes in my direction at 
present. Can't you cut a long story short, 
and tell her right out that Tm your wife f " 

She turned to Kate as she spoke with a 
smile, haK bashful, half saucy, wholly trium- 
phant ; and Dick's eyes followed hers, though 
with an expression the reverse of triumphant, 
and more nervously sullen than either saucy 
or bashful. He expected a burst of tears 
and reproaches, she a scene of angry in- 
credulity, hot at the beginning, and easily 
subdued ; but Kate surprised them both. Her 
face grew very pale, so pale that for the mo- 
ment Fanny half thought she was going to 

VOL. III. K 
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faint ; but it was not for some seconds that she 
spoke at all, and then it was in a tone Dick 
had never heard from her before. Turning to 
him, she said very low and quietly, but with a 
dignity which abashed her brother more than 
he liked — 

" I am glad that you cared sufficiently for 
my mother not to send for Aer." 

Dick grew very red, and, shuffling uneasily, 
muttered somethiug about " standing by a 
fellow." Fanny interposed, hurriedly and 
snuhng still, though with less conjOidence 
than before. 

" Come, Miss BeUew," she said, *^ I'm sure 
you're too pleasant and amiable to be down on 
your brother when he's so ill, and you're only 
just come and all. We've been married ever 
since last April — ^when he came up from that 
Devonshire village, you know — so it's no use 
fretting about what's done and can't be 
undone; and he's too weak to stand worry 
and excitement just now, poor fellow! The 
doctor said so." 

«* Thank you for reminding me," said Kate' 
with the same grave dignity. ^* I should be 
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sorry if my brother were to be worse tlyougb 
me. — ^I fancied, Dick," she added, tuming to 
Mm, " that you had sent for me to nurse you ; 
but this — ^your wife — says it was to introduce 
me to her. Now that you have done so, I 
think I will leave you for the present." 

" You don't mean you're going away, Kittie! 
Don't take it that way. Don't leave me. 
You can't to-night, anyway," cried Dick with 
a piteousness which nearly melted Kate's 
soft heart. She was so afraid of breaking 
down before Fanny, however, that her voice 
sounded colder than before. 

"No, I am not going away — ^to-night. I 
could not, as you say ; but I am very tired, 
and I can do you no good at present, so I 
will leave you to rest." And then she turned 
resolutely away, and went out of the room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

"You never told me she was like ihaty' 
said Fanny. "I think your mother'd been 
more easy to come over. She's out and away 
haughtier than the Miss Beaumonts." 

"She's awfully altered," said Dick. "I 
don't know what's come to her. She wouldn't 
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have ^minded anything I did awhile ago. I 
say, Fanny, do you think she'll come round 
in the morning ? Try and coax her, and tell 
her it was your fault, eh ? Will you ? " 

Kate had gone out into the passage, where 
Martin met her, looking eagerly in her face. 
" Has she told you, miss ? " she whispered. 
"I can't believe it, for you didn't know it 
before, did you? But she goes and declares 
that she " 

" Is Mr. Dick's wife ? Yes ; it is quite true, 
though we did not know it. They have been 
married since April," said Kate sorrowfully. 
" Oh, Martin, it wiU break mamma's heart ! " 

Martin looked at her compassionately. 

" Don't let it break yours, miss. You look 
wore out, and I'm sure you've had enough 
worry without taking on over Mr. Dick's 
folly. After aU, it ain't quite as bad as I 
misdoubted at first ; so come into this room, 
and lie you down and rest while I bring you 
up your supper. It's aU ready for you; for 
though they're only in apartments here^ and- 
the old woman as keeps them talks nothing 
but a gibberish which no Christian living 
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couldn't tmderstand, she seems a decent old 
body, and has kep' it all hot by the file for 
you." 

Martin went away as she finished speaking, 
and Kate, tired and overwrought both iu ndnd 
and body, threw herself on to the narrow 
white bed, and hiding her face in the pillow, 
broke into a fit of very sorrowful, childish 
weeping. It had been such pain to her that 
Dallas did not sympathize sufficiently mth 
her devotion to Dick, such a comfort in her 
great trouble that she still had her brother, 
that she was still first with him, and that 
there was no one to come between them. 
The news of his illness had diverted her mind 
from Dallas's loss; the gratification at his 
sending for her had been a sort of consolation, 
a remplagOy as the Spaniards call it, for her 
lover's forgetfulness ; and now — ^what had it 
all come to ? He had deceived and replaced 
her long ago. She was not first with him; 
nor did he want her as a nurse or companion. 
He had only sent for her for his wife's sake, 
and to induce her to soften the news of his 
marriage to the rest of the family. It was a 
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grievous shock, a great come-down ; and she 
felt it the more bitterly for aU that had come 
before, and exaggerated it as yoimg creatures 
always exaggerate things, whether for good or 
evil. Sad and anxious, she sat over the fire 
till ten o'clock, when her maid came in to 
undress her, and bring her news of Dick. 
He was asleep, she said, and the lady (Martin 
was very chary of giving Mrs. Eichard her 
proper name) said he had been very feverish, 
but would wake up aU right if he wasn't 
disturbed. She wanted no help, and had told 
Martin to sleep on the sofa in the sitting- 
room, as there was only the one spare room. 

" But where will she sleep ? " Kate asked. 

"I think she's going to sit up with Mr. 
Dick, miss. She's done so most nights, only 
coming in here to lie down for an hour or so 
a' times. Of course I said as I would watch, 
as was my duty, if Mr. Dick pleased ; but she 
said she didn't please, and didn't want no help 
nor meddlin' with her concerns." 

Kate felt uncomfortable, but did not know 
what to do, except to repeat the same offer, 
through Martin, on her own account ; and on 
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its being declined (ia more civil terms), to go 
to bed, where, after making up her mind to 
keep herself in readiness to start up at a 
moment's notice, she fell asleep in five 
minutes, and never woke till early morning. 

The pure country air aroused her then with 
its refreshing vigour, and she rose and began 
to dress, pausing every now and then to look 
out at the purple outKnes of the mighty hills, 
stretching upwards from the very boundary 
of the little high-hedged garden to the far, 
pale sky. The sun was just rising, and the 
faint blue heavens were dappled with in- 
numerable little creamy clouds tinged with 
rose colour on the lower side. Down in the 
little garden was deep blue-grey shadow and 
heavy dew ; but the upper part of the moun- 
tain was already gUded by the first rays of 
the sun, and the great shadows of the rocks 
lay black and sharp upon the gold-coloured 
turf. Kate opened the window for a moment 
to pluck a spray of late yellow blossoms from 
the creeper which grew against it. The air 
was fresh, but not cold; and far away a 
lark was pouring forth his matia hymn in 
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such a strain of jubilant song as would have 
done the saddest heart good to hear. She 
could see the narrow road down which they 
had jolted on the previous evening curhng, 
like a fine white cord, up the mountain side ; 
and great clumps of hlac heath hung over 
the boulders of granite which rose threaten- 
ingly above the garden wall. There was the 
sound of a httle brook rippKng somewhere 
in the neighbourhood ; and Kate found herself 
wondering where was Mr. DoweU's house and 
the rest of Llandehio, and then how Dick 
had mauaged to get married without his 
tutor finding it out and informing them, 
and how she should teU her mother — her 
mother, who would be expecting a telegram 
that morning and a letter by night. That 
thought drove away all her pleasure in the 
beauty of the morning ; and she had just got 
out her writing materials, and was puzzling 
as to what to say, when a knock at her door 
interrupted her, and she looked up, saying, 
" Come in," and expecting to see Martiu. 

It was not the lady's-maid, however, but 
Mrs. Eichard; and Kate rose to her feet 
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surprised and a good deal annoyed, as her 
sister-in-law came in, saying "Good morning" 
in her usual jaunty manner, though with some- 
thing of the suhdued tone of one who has just 
left a sick-room. 

" I heard you open your window," she said, 
as Kate looked inquiringly at her, "so I 
thought I'd see if you wanted anything. 
How did you sleep ? " 

" Very well, thank you," said Kate, youth- 
fully sorry to be obliged to confess it, and 
hurrying from the avowal into inquiries for 
Dick. 

Fanny answered them carelessly. She had 
a purpose in her visit, and came to it. 

"Look here. Miss Bellew, I aren't very 
strong at present, and you know what he 
is when he's worrited ; so I want to ask you, 
without offence, not to be disagreeable to 
him when you see him to-day." 

"You are my brother's wife, and a total 
stranger to me," said Kate, colouring high, 
^*or you could hardly ask such a thing 
without offence. Ask him, instead, if I am 
usually disagreeable to him. He used not 
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to think so," she added, unwilling but irre- 
pressible tears rushing into her eyes. 

"No, or he wouldn't ha' sent for you, 
would he ? " said Fanny quickly. " He made 
sure you'd be kind and pleasant about it, 
more especially as you always seemed so fond 
of him ; and he's awful fond of you. You're 
out an' out his favourite in the family. Why, 
even I've felt jealous of you a' times ! " 

"You had no cause to be so," said Kate* 
"He never grieved or deceived those who 
trusted in him for love of me." 

" If he's deceived any one, it's for love of 
himself," said Fanny warmly. "You can't 
think it's pleasant for me to have my marriage 
hushed up, and be called Mrs. Eichards, and 
not acknowledged by my own husband's family 
— ^me, a respectable yoimg woman ! Come, you 
wouldn't like it yourself. Would you now ? " 

Kate owned she would not, but added that 
she would prefer not to discuss the question. 
It was not Mrs. BeUew's place, but Dick's, to 
communicate his intended marriage to his 
family; and that he should have deceived 
them aU for seven months 
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*'It will be a terrible blow to my mother/* 
she added, her voice breaking suddenly. 

"Well, if she knows it now, she may thank 
me, and not him," said Fanny composedly* 
" Not that I can pretend to feel much for her, 
as I don't know her ; and arter aU, she's had 
her day, and married her man ; and now it's 
our turn, and we've as much right to look 
arter our happiness as she had arter hers. I 
know my mother was sore enough at my 
making such a bad match; for the other 
young man as kept company with me, or 
wanted to, is partner in the house now, with 
Jg300 a year, and beautiful rooms, rent free, 
over the shop ; but mother, she's looked it 
over, and left off abusing Dick now for love 
o' me; so I think the least Lady Marg'ret 
can do is to follow suit. I don't want any- 
think more, for my part ; and I'd a deal rather 
my husband worked to keep himself and me 
than was kep' by his friends. It aia't manly 
to go Uving on other folk's money; and if 
you'd trained him as I'm doing now, he'd have 
seen it for himself long ago. — Sht ! I hear him 
caUing ! " 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

HOW LORD LOVEGOATS TOOK IT. 

Panny had disappeared, and Kate was again 
left to the composition of her telegram and 
letter. The former, at any rate, was easy; 
and she wrote it off at once, merely mention- 
ing that Dick was doing fairly, and that she 
would write later; but the letter remained 
as difficult a matter as ever, and was rendered 
more so by Fanny's perfect sang froidy and 
matter-of-fact way of putting the question. 
It was still uncommenced when she was 
admitted to see Dick; and she was touched 
by his evident pleasure in having her, and 
the impatience with which he greeted the 
announcement that her breakfast was ready, 
and bade her hurry over it that she might get 
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back to him. Fanny astonished her beyond 
measure by putting in promptly — 

*^ Don't be selfish, Dick. You were glad 
enough of your own breakfast; and you'U 
have her all day afterwards. When shall I 
get you to think for other people a little ? " 

But she was still more astounded by the 
docile way in which Dick received the reproof, 
making no reply beyond — 

" AU right, Fanny. Don't be a Tartar ! " 

Certainly Mrs. Bellew was training her 
spouse to some purpose. It was an odd situa- 
tion altogether. 

She finished her breakfast very soon, and 
went upstairs again to Dick, who was propped 
up on his pillows by tow, and seeming in- 
clined for a chat. He inquired after M'Ken- 
zie, and why the wedding had been "put off; ** 
and Kate, growing more crimson than a rose, 
said very low, that it had not been postponed, 
but given up altogether. She would not go 
on talking about herself then, or answering 
his questions, however ma^y he seemed dis- 
posed to put, but said gravely — 

'* Dick, I have promised to write to mamma 
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this morning. You know what about. Will 
you tell me how it happened — ^how you came 
to do it, I mean ? " 

Dick shifted his head on the pillows, and 
muttered something about people who were 
always in such a deuced hurry; and why 
couldn't she put off writing about that till 
just before she was going back? But Kate 
shook her head. 

"I did not press for your confidence, nor 
did you give it me," she said, with that new 
composure which her unhappy engagement 
had taught her; and which rather startled 
Dick, who was in the habit of considering his 
sister merely in the light of a warm-hearted, 
impulsive chUd. 

^^ Your wife told me of your marriage, and 
I cannot let one post pass without telling 
mamma. I have no secrets from her, and 
you should not wish this to be one. All I 
want of you is to tell me how you came to 
do it, and to hide it when it was done. You 
may be quite sure I only wish to be able 
to make the best excuse for you, and soften 
it to poor mamma as much as possible." 
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And Kate folded her hands and waited 
patiently for an answer, which, if people 
have learnt to be patient, they can generally 
manage to get. 

Excnses, however, were difficult to find. 
After giving CHve carte blanche at Combe 
Begis to break off the engagement, and 
solemnly promising on his own part not to 
see Miss Greypole again, Dick had gone up 
to town, partly for " a lark," as he expressed 
it, " before beginning to grind," and partly for 
the express purpose of breaking his word, and 
having a farewell peep at his inamorata. That 
farewell peep sealed his fate. Fanny's tears 
and Fanny's scorn were too much for him ; 
and when he went down to Llandelno, after 
the delay which so much puzzled his friends, 
he did so leaving a wife behind him. 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Greypole, not being 
in the secret of the runaway match, was doing 
business with the Bellew family through 
Bernard Clive, and receiving compensation 
for her daughter's wounded feelings and pros- 
pects. Fanny had refused angrily to have 
anything to do with it ; so Mrs. G. managed 
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the affair without her, and only told her of 
its success when the money was actually in 
her possession ; whereon Fanny hurst into 
a flood of passionate tears and reproaches, 
hlurted out the news of her marriage, and ran 
away that same evening to join her hushand. 

She must really have succeeded in making 
more impression on him than any one else 
had ever done, for, though he was already 
heginning to think he had acted like a fool, 
her sudden arrival, breaking on the primitive 
monotony of the place, melted him at once ; 
and instead of letting her go back, he wrote 
to Mrs. Greypole to pacify and bind her over 
to secrecy, and took lodgings for his bride, 
xmder the name of Mrs. Eichards, in a neigh- 
bouring village. 

Of course the tongue of gossip was soon 
raised; and Mr. DoweU, finding out his pupil's 
over frequent visits to this handsome Mrs. 
Eichards, took upon him to remonstrate. He 
was an easy-going, lazv-minded man, not 
given to troubling iinseH much as to what 
his pupils did out of study hours ; but when he 
did speak, it was to the poiut, and Dick found 
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it the wiser way to take him into his con- 
fidence and show him the marriage certificate. 
HaviQg done this, however, under seal of 
secresy, he diverged from the straight road, 
and declaxed that his fa^ly were aware of 
his union, but had been so displeased at its 
occurrence that they ignored his wife, and 
refused to receive her until he could maintain 
her himself. Also he embroidered on Fanny's 
genealogy, and raised that respectable grocer, 
her father, to the ranks of the ministry. Also 
he brought Fanny to Vale Cottage, and 
ceased to take any trouble about concealing 
his intimacy there. The marriage was not 
openly avowed, but nearly every one knew of 
it, and believed it or not, as they pleased. One 
or two of the other pupils persuaded Dick to 
take them to call, and were introduced (con- 
fidentially) to his "wife," and grew pro- 
digiously fond of dropping in to tea and 
inducing Fanny to join in fishing and picnic 
excursions. When the viQage surgeon had 
to be called iq on her account, as happened 
before very long, she insisted that he too 
should be told ("confidentially"); and as 

VOL. IIT. S 
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soon as Mr. Ap Morgan ascertained tliat Mr. 
Bellew was heir to a peerage, he brought his 
wife to call, and made quite a romantic 
heroine of the black-eyed heroine. Strange 
to say, her influence over Dick grew stronger 
instead of weakening through familiarity, and 
she positively forced him to study, and so 
managed to do him some real good in 
exchange for the harm her marriage had 
entailed. Mr. and Miss Dowell and the 
Kector of Llandelno held aloof, and contented 
themselves with ignoring her presence alto- 
gether ; and when Dick was taken ill on his 
way to town, where, as he informed his tutor, 
on the receipt of a second remonstrance, he 
was going to insist on his wife's proper recep- 
tion before he went up for the examination he 
was now nearly ready to pass, he imperiously 
desired that the surgeon and Mrs. Evans 
should be bound over to keep the secret of 
his illness, lest the Dowells should think it 
necessary to acquaiat his family with it. 

"But how did you manage it?" said 
Kate, speaking sharply, and feeling most 
unaffectedly shocked and displeased at the 
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long deception, and the flippant way in which 
it was told — "the money part, I mean? I 
know you have written for money over and 
above your allowance, and for things which 
I suppose now were for her— your wife "—and 
Kate thought with some indignation of the 
fine cambric handkerchiefs which she had 
accompanied her mother to buy, and the 
small size of which had excited their astonish- 
ment — " but you could not have lived in this 
way, kept up these lodgings and all, without 
further help or getting into debt." 

" I believe you ! and so I am — deucedly in 
debt," retorted Dick. " That's partly why I 
yielded to Fan's But " — checking him- 
self as he saw Kate flush up in shame for him 
— " but it was only one reason. I wanted you 
to know ; and I'm not haK as deep as you'd 
imagine. Fan is reaUy awfully economical : 
positively makes me give her the tin to keep. 
Yes, by Jove, she does ! and then Mrs. Grey- 
pole handed over that hundred and fifty, you 
know — ^most of it, at any rate, and " 

"The himdred and Dick! you don^t 

mean it?" cried Kate, starting back as 
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though her brother had struck her. " Not the 
money they got out of mamma to avoid the — 
to buy you off ! Oh, Dick ! you haven't been 
Uving on that ! " 

I give Dick credit here. He blushed, 
blushed ahnost as deeply as his sister had 
done a moment back; but the unconscious 
intensity of contempt in her tone stung him ; 
and he answered sullenly — 

*' Why not ? I suppose I've as much right 
as any one to the money ! If my father had 

only made a decent mil But anyhow, I 

am not to be left to starve while the rest of 

m 

you hve in luxury ; and my mother ought ta 
be better pleased I should have the miserable 
money than strangers. I am the eldest, so 

reaUy " And then, as Kate was turning 

away, too much humiliated by his baseness for 
an answer, he broke off, caught at her dress to* 
keep her, and began to cry like a baby, and 
implore her not to turn against and desert 
him. She had always been his favourite ; and 
he did think she would have stood by him 
now, and been kind to poor Fanny — ^when there: 
was a " kid " coming, and so soon now too ! 
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"I am not going to turn against or de- 
'sert yon," said Kate very quietly, but shivA- 
ing all over with pain and agitation. " I am 
going to write to mamma now, or I shall miss 
the post; but I must make you comfortable 
first. Do you not know I shall do all I can 
for you ? " And then she shook up the pillows, 
and drew the curtains so as to shade the light, 
which was too strong on his face, gave him 
his midday draught, and rang the bell for 
Martin to attend to him in her absence ; but 
though she performed all these Uttle duties 
carefully and gently, Dick felt that something 
— something, he hardly knew what, but which 
he regretted when missing— was gone from 
the tips of her fingers. There were no Uttle 
jokes and caresses. She did it all without 
looking at him, and with hardly a word ; and 
went away to write her letter as soon as she 
had finished. Fanny met her in the passage, 
having evidently been watching for her exit, 
and looking rather nervous as to the upshot. 

" Well, he's told you all about it, I suppose," 
she said, speaking more anxiously than she 
would have cared to know ; but Kate simply 
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answered in the affirmative, and wonld have 
palsed on, if Fanny had not interrupted her ' 
with excuses about the money. 

" Mother didn't know of the marriage till 
after we got it ; and then she only kept it for 
Dick. It was him as should have paid it, if 
he hadn't married me, and in course it ought 
to have gone back to him. Mother would have 
sent it all, only I begged her to keep fifty back. 
It don't do for him to have more than a little 
at a time. I've learnt that much, and " 

" I would rather not discuss it, if you please, 
Mrs. BeUew," said Kate coldly. "I don't 
think we should be likely to see such things in 
the same Hght, and I do not wish to argue 
with my brother's wife." 

"Then you're going to take part against 
us," cried Fanny. " Well, I do think you're 
cruel, and foolish too, for I could have taken 
to you heartily otherwise ; and you forget that 
if Lord Lovegoats were to die, Dick and me 
might be bigwigs to-morrow, and I shan't for- 
get those as have been kind to me, when I'm 
Lady Lovegoats. Tell your mother so, please, 
and tell her that she will have a grand " 
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" I shall tell her everything that will interest 
her," said Kate, shrinking and flashing yisiUy 
— * * if you will excuse me at present. ' ' And then 
she escaped to her room, trying to hold back 
her tears while she wrote, and to soften the 
news and make as much excuse for the delin- 
quents as possible; but every now and then 
her eyes grew so blinded that she could not 
see the words she was writing, and she had to 
dash the salt drops away, or they would have 
fallen on the paper. 

Never till this moment had Kate realized 
the sad truth that there is no loss, no death, 
no taking away, so grievous or so hard to bear 
as the loss of self-respect, the moral death, and 
self-degradation of those we love. She had 
lost her lover, and been resigned. Yesterday 
she found that she had lost Dick too, and had 
wept bitterly before she was comforted; but 
the fall keenness of sorrow came now, when 
with his own hps he robbed her of that ideal 
brother she had so loyally worshipped ; when 
he held up his character before her, not bright 
in the halo she had woven round it, but soiled 
with the mud of his own baseness; mean. 
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pitiful, and contemptible — a tiling she shrank 
from, as if to look into or handle it were to 
sully herself. 

And that this should be Dick ! her Dick ! 
She could not bear to think of it. She tried 
to fancy that she exaggerated, that she was 
growing soured and suspicious; that the 
bloom was gone from her own mind, not his ; 
and that when she saw him again, his fair face 
and famihar voice would drive away this repul- 
sive vision ; and with this hope she started up 
from the cowering position in which she had 
been sitting ever since her letter was dis- 
patched, and went back to Dick's room. 

She did not feel as if she could talk ; but she 
offered to read, and Dick agreed. There was 
stiU that indefinable something in his sister's 
manner which rather awed him, and made hiTn 
feel as if she were in some way removed from 
him ; and when he saw that she was anxious 
to avoid all conversation on the past, he fell 
into her humour, and privately desired Fanny 
to " let it drop." Fanny herself was glad 
enough to avail herseK of Miss Bellew's arrival 
to get some rest. She was very fond of her 
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hnsband, and had niirsed him devotedly during 
his iUness, and probably much better than 
Kate could have done ; but now that he was 
getting better she lacked the Uttle finesses 
of refinement which make convalescence plea- 
sant, and Dick had been getting hipped and 
peevish for want of them. Kate supplied the 
want ; and feeling that she did so, gave her 
mind entirely to the task, reading and singing 
to him in turns, making his room bright with 
flowers, and doing her best to amuse him 
when she saw that the anxiety to which he 
would not confess was making him worse. For 
Mr. Dowell she sent almost inmaediately; and 
he, hearing of his pupil's illness and her arrival 
by the same note, came down to the cottage in 
a great state of mind, and was (or seemed) 
most shocked and indignant at finding that she 
had been even more in the dark than himself. 
He declared that Dick had behaved " abo- 
minably — disgracefully" — that such another 
example would ruin his school, and that even 
if the young fellow had not been ready for his 
examination, he could not have taken him on 
again after the deceit he had practised; and 
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then he asked Kate to transfer her residence 
to his house, and accept his sister's hospitality 
for the rest of her stay. Kate felt well in- 
clined to do so. She was gravely and gently 
courteous to her sister-in-law, but she did not 
like being her guest ; besides, though an attic 
had been made into another bedroom, the 
accommodation was too scanty; and if she 
were at Miss Dowell's she could come over 
every day to take her part in the nursing. 
So she accepted almost at once; and it was 
a sign of how her own character was gaming 
in firmness, and how completely Dick had 
fallen from the ideaKzed idol of her fancy^ 
that she felt surprised by his angry astonish- 
ment at her decision, and never dreamt of 
altering it, though she tried to soothe and 
pacify him. 

Fanny was not sorry. She was a little 
jealous of this lovely yoimg sister; instinct- 
ively feeling the latter' s superiority, and 
naturally dreading lest Dick should feel it 
too. She and Dick spent the time of Kate'& 
absence in wondering how Lord Lovegoata 
and Lady Margaret would take the news. 
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And Kate too was waiting — ^but both had 
to endure a longer suspense than they ex- 
pected. 

The post which should have brought Lady 
Margaret's answer carried only a letter from 
Eve to her sister. Their mother had broken 
down completely under the news ; and though 
the doctor had insisted on her leaving town, 
and they had removed to the seaside house, 
she had taken to her bed at once; and Eve 
evidently hoped that Kate would return. 
" Mamma always depends on you so much," 
she said, "and I believe Uncle Theo is 
furious. He has been writing to her; and 
Myson told nurse that he thought his master 
would get married himself, to prevent the title 
coming to his nephew." 

There was no message to Dick. The letter 
was evidently written in a hurry to save the 
post, and Kate became eager to get to her 
mother ; but Dick's anxiety was making him 
worse. The doctor dreaded a relapse from 
over-excitement ; and Kate wrote again to her 
family, and stayed at her post till the answers 
came. 
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On the sixth day from her arrival she found 
a budget awaiting her at Vale Cottage. Two 
were from Lady Margaret — one being to Dick, 
which only he saw, and which did appear to 
touch him a little ; for he coloured and sniffed 
while reading it, and observed that *'the poor 
old mammy had some feeling in her " — a letter 
from Lord Lovegoats to his niece, and one 
from Madge and Eve ; also — ^which she hardly 
noticed among the family epistles — a note 
from Lady Vanborough. 

Kate read her mother's first — ^tender, woe- 
begone, utterly incoherent, bewailing her 
'^poor darling boy" as though he had done 
nothing wrong; and jumbling up *' that atro- 
cious person, his wife," "your uncle's 
cruelty " (thrice imderlined), and *' Tom's 
prospects " in a hopeless confasion, to which 
Kate could have found no clue if she had not 
had her uncle's letter to refer to. That was 
to the point, at any rate ! Without any cir- 
cumlocution, or waste of words, it announced 
that the writer cast off Dick utterly, repudiated 
him as a connection; and informed the Bel- 
lews, one and all, that unless they followed 
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his example, all assistance and protection, 
pecnniary or otherwise, would be withdrawn 
from them immediately and for ever. The 
letter was so harsh altogether, so offensively 
worded, and so evidently expressive of a vin- 
dictive pleasure in the opportmiity for punish- 
ing a scapegrace he had always disliked, that 
Kate felt more pitifully for the sinner than she 
had done yet ; and fully concurred with her 
mother's repeated declarations, that she would 
" never, never give up or turn against her first- 
bom, her poor, misled, foolish boy/' Fanny, 
however, coming in just then in eager curi- 
osity to know their fate, Eate thought it might 
do her good to see the mischief she had 
wrought, and accordingly gave her Lord 
Lovegoats' letter to read. She was too young 
herself, and knew too little of money matters 
to realize its full pecuniary import ; but she 
saw he was fmious and unforgiving, and was 
not sorry to see Mrs. Bichard'g white dismay 
at the same. 

" Do you think he wHI stick to it ? '* the 
latter asked breathlessly ; and Eate, who was 
just going up to her brother, answered-* 
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" Yes ; he always means what he says." 
" Then, unless Dick gets this appointment, 
it's just ruin and starvation for us ! " Fanny 
said in a sort of choking voice, which went off 
without any warning into violent hysterics. 
Her strength and coolness had given way at 
last; and when the doctor came, he found 
two patients needing immediate care ; for the 
threatened relapse had come to Dick, and 
Fanny was positively ill. Kate, of course, had 
to give up all idea of returning home for the 
present. For a whole week she was kept 
constantly at her post as a nurse ; for Dick 
€Ould not bear her out of his sight, and 
Fanny was only able to sit in an armchair 
at her husband's bedside, holding his hand 
when he would let her, and looking so white, 
feeble, and wretched, that Kate could not help 
her heart softening towards her ; and she not 
only comforted the wretched young couple by 
repeated assurances that neither she nor her 
mother would cast them off as desired, but 
wrote to Lord Lovegoats, telling him the same 
thing in her own frank and imprudent 
fashion. 
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" Dick must get that appointment ; and you 
will have to be very economical^ and not 
expect my mother to receive you — ^for a long 
time, at any rate ; but you must not think that 
because he has done very wrong, that mother 
or I could cease to care for and help him," 
she said on the evening when Dick really took 
a decided turn for the better, and she found 
his wife sobbing helplessly on the staircase; 
*' only be a good wife to him, and try to lead 
liiTn right instead of wrong for the future." 
And then she patted the broken woman gently 
on the shoulder, and sent her to bed, while she 
went down to the sofa in the sitting-room, 
where, since Mrs. Eichard's illness, she had 
taken up her quarters at night. 

Then it was that for the first time she 
recollected Lady Vanborough's note, which 
for six days had been lying forgotten in her 
pocket. Now the house was quiet, Martin 
gone to bed, and both the invalids asleep; 
so there was nothing to disturb her as she 
opened the envelope, and read the few affec- 
tionate lines, which told her that Bee was 
staying at a Httle seaside village in Normandy ; 
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that Mrs. Milbank was with her, and was to 
be married to Dallas M'Kenzie in one week 
from the date of her letter. 

" I knew you would be glad to hear when 
it was over; and you knew how fond I was 
of Averil from the beginning," Lady Van- 
borough wrote ; " but I am so sorry for you, 
you dear little pet, and I think you behaved 
beautifully — ^Kke a heroine." 

A week from that date ! Why, that would 
be this very day ! They were actually being 
married while she was administering arrow- 
root and port wine to her patient that morn- 
ing. They were beginning their wedded life, 
so long deferred, while she stood reading the 
note in that little Welsh parlour; and she 
had ahnost let them sKp out of her mind 
during the last two or three days of worry and 
anxiety! It confused her for a moment. 
She felt sick and dizzy, and letting the note 
sHp from her fingers, opened the window and 
dropped into a chair, where the keen night air 
could fall upon her face and refresh her. 

There had been a httle snow early in the 
morning, very light, and melting ahnost 
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immediately in the valley; but on the hills 
broad patches were yet lying white as winding- 
sheets in the moonlight^ under the shadows 
of the great rocks, and in every hollow 
where the sun had failed to penetrate; and 
the summits were thickly frosted with the 
same wintry raiment. Above, the sky was 
of a deep violet-blue, against which the 
black mountains with their white caps showed 
in bold relief; and myriads of starry sparks 
hung in the darkly luminous vault, as if the 
armed hosts of heaven overhead were march- 
ing to battle by torchlight. It was very still 
and quiet. The wind sighing among the 
branches of the old fir-trees, the lap and 
gurgle of the little brook at the bottom of 
the garden, and now and then, borne on the 
breeze, a long dull sound, a muttered roll, faint 
and dreamy, and yet expressive of a solemn 
melancholy, as though the heart of the mighty 
ocean had been grieved and was moaning 
in its sleep — ^were the only audible sounds 
far and near; and Kate, sitting at the open 
window with her arms folded on the sill, 
and the moonlight lying white upon them 
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and the small, grave face above them, felt 
her heart gradually calmed and quieted 
under the sublime feeling of peace spread 
dove-like on all around. Her past life and 
her future seemed opening out before her 
like a scroll: and for the first time she 
realized how completely she had passed 
out of the former, with its girlish fan and 
folly, and ignorance of all trouble or care. 
She hardly felt like a girl just now; but 
as a woman, young, but grave and anxious, 
standing on the threshold of the great harvest- 
field of life, ready to made up her sheaf 
and bear it onwards with the rest, whereso- 
ever she might be directed. She thought 
of Dallas, but with a far-away tenderness, as 
to a person who had belonged to those past 
days, whom she had indeed loved dearly in 
them, but who had no connection in any 
sense with the present. She was glad that 
he was happy, though she shrank from 
thinking of his happiness ; and yet she hardly 
felt as if the man who that morning had stood 
before the altar with Averil Milbank was the 
same who had often drawn her to him, and 
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called her "his own" and "his darling" — 
or, if the idea crossed her mind, the pain was 
dulled hy a sense that the change had heen 
for the best. What should she have felt if 
all this femaily trouble had come just as she 
was leaving or had left her home? What 
would the mother have done without her 
— or poor, helpless Dick? And M'Eenzie 
could not have sympathized with a situation 
involving such divided feelings — she knew 
that now; and in her heart she owned that 
God had done wisely. 

Perhaps He did not mean a woman's exist- 
ence to be all sunshine and pleasantness! 
Bernard CHve had once greatly angered her 
by calling hers a wax-doU life ; and yet what 
else had it been for twenty years, but to be 
dressed up and taken out, to be danced and 
played with, and to always wear a smiling 
face? She had enjoyed it while it lasted; 
but that sort of thing could not last for 
ever. God had spoken of life as a cross to 
be carried after Him ; not dragged unwillingly 
and anyhow in the dirt, but lifted cheerfully 
and with a generous heart, after the manner of 
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Him who " of His own will gave Himself.'* 
Well ; it was not too late to begin now. She 
had had her play ; now was the time for work. 
She had been a cheerful girl, loving people 
easily, and making herself energetic because it 
pleased and came natural to her ; but now she 
must put duty in the place of pleasantness, and 
be cheerful to cheer others, even if she felt 
dull — and energetic to help others, even if 
she felt languid. It had been a delight and 
a glory to fight and slave for Dick when 
he was her idol and her hero : but now, poor 
fellow ! he was neither ; and yet she must 
strive to do it more faithfully and tenderly 
still, because he needed it more, and was her 
brother and her mother's son. 

Slowly, the full meaning of the choice she 
had made, when she patted Fanny's shoulder 
and wrote with such incautious warmth to 
Lord Lovegoats, dawned upon her mind, and 
she saw reflected as in a glass their future life. 
Her mother's strong health shaken, Tom's 
college prospects cut off, George and Madge 
having to put up with an inferior education ; 
Eve growing more deUcate day by day, and 
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needing change and luxniies which they 
might not find it easy to procure; Dick a 
husband and father , and nnable for a while, at 
any rate, to support himself or his family; 
and she herself, the eldest and the strongest, 
snatched back as it were from a life of ease and 
happiness, for the very purpose of devoting 
herself to her home and her own people. It 
was not a bright picture, nor an easy one ; but 
in that moment she made up her mind to take 
it brightly, and do her best to make it easy 
for others; and with a fall heart the girl 
knelt down and prayed long and humbly, 
that she might have grace and strength 
sent her to fit her for the path before her, 
and enable her to be a comfort and a blessing 
to those belonging to her. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



"RING OUT THE OLD; RING IN THE NEW." 

" Kate, there's a letter for you. Make haste ! 
Mamma is longing for you to open it. It's 
from Dick." 

" Eate, have you got me the book ? " 

"Ohy Eittie! do come and hear me practise. 
Tom says, if I'm ready by five, he'll take me 
out when he comes in from the office." 

"Dottie has lost her spelling-book, Kate, 
so I couldn't teach her for you. I really 
think you ought to punish her — careless little 
monkey!" 

It was a bright sunny afternoon in May, 
and Kate stood in the drawing-room doorway 
of a comfortable, medium-sized house north 
of the Eegent's Park. It looked out in front 
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on the green slope of Primrose Hill, with a 
view of park palings and tall trees if you stood 
in an angle of the window ; and only sufficient 
glimpses of houses and chimney-pots to give 
it life : as bright and cheerfol a prospect as 
could well be found in (unfashionable) London ; 
and though the room within was rather small 
for the large family inhabiting it, and by no 
means overtidy, it looked both bright and 
cheerful too — ^the old furniture from Gresham 
Square giving it an air of comfort and dignity 
which more than made amends for the latter 
being too large for its present quarters, and 
somewhat more faded and shabby than when 
we first made its acquaintance. Folding-doors 
opened into a smaUer and more untidy apart- 
ment, yclept the schoolroom, at the back; 
and out of this Madge and Dottie had rushed, 
at the sound of Kate's entrance, to join their 
voices to that of Eve, who was lying on a sofa 
in the sunniest comer of the room, with a 
shawl round her shoulders, and an expression 
of weariness and petulance settled like a wax 
mask over her colourless features. 

Not kindly did Eve take to the reverse of 
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fortune which Dick's marriage with Fanny, 
and a fall in certain stocks in which part of 
Lady Margaret's money was invested, had 
entailed on the family of the Bellews. That 
it should have occurred just now, when she 
was growing up, and hoping soon to " come 
out," and be introduced as her sister had been, 
was an additional injury to her ; and her 
rickety health and uncertain spirits increased 
the bitterness of the misfortune. The move 
from Gresham Square to a house just half the 
rental had been celebrated by her with floods 
of tears, ending in a silent gloom, which lasted 
for weeks; and the determination of Lady 
Margaret to continue Dick's full allowance 
until he was able to support himself, his wife, 
and twin babies, had caused the young lady 
such virtuous anger, that she actually wrote 
off to Lord Lovegoats, disclaiming any en- 
couragement on her part of her brother's 
misdeeds, and begging not to be counted 
among the refractory ones of the family. 
Lord Lovegoats answered the epistle, and 
the mode in which he did so crushed Eve 
for some time : — 
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" I have received an impertinent letter from 
a girl who, while abusing her brother, proves 
herself to be as like him as possible, by her 
disrespect for her mother, and the meanness 
of trying to feather her own nest at her 
family's expense. Let me assure her that, 
so far as I am concerned, her attempt is 
useless, and that I trust it may not be 
repeated. 

"LOVEGOATS." 

This note was enclosed to Lady Margaret ; 
and it says much for motherly and sisterly 
love, that she and Kate kept the secret of it 
to themselves, and forebore to utter any 
reproaches when handing it to the conscience- 
stricken little intriguer ; but to admit her to 
the same confidence as the others was im- 
possible; and Eve's unhappiness was increased 
by the feeling that she was regarded as a 
privileged outsider in her own family, and 
her wants more scrupulously gratified, her 
coldness and exactions more indulged, because 
she was not, as it were, one with the rest of 
the home party. 
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Three days after the upset of Eve's little 
fiascOj they read an announcement in the 
TimeSy that a marriage would shortly take 
place in high life, between Lord Lovegoats 
and Miss Clarissa Georgina Montpellier,. 
youngest daughter of Captain Montpellier^ 
E.N. Nobody had ever heard of the young 
lady before ; but the news was speedily 
verified by a second announcement of the 
marriage itself. Society lifted up its hands, 
and wagged more than a nine days' tongue of 
wonder, at this union between the worn-out 
old roue of seventy-two with a fresh young 
girl of sixteen; and poor Lady Margaret 
nearly broke down altogether at this final 
destruction of all hopes for her children's 
future. She would have quite done so but for 
Kate — ^Kate, who never flagged or gave in for 
one moment. That resolution, taken in the 
little parlour at Llandelno, had been kept both 
to the spirit and the letter. Although the one 
who had hitherto been the recipient of most 
of her uncle's gifts and patronage, she made 
lighter of their withdrawal than any of the 
rest ; professed to enjoy walking more than. 
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riding ; declared that, if they had been rolling 
in wealthy she would not have cared to go to 
the opera or balls in the year following her 
unhappy engagement; voluntarily gave up 
Madame Glarisse for a cheaper and less 
fashionable dressmaker; enlisted Bernard 
Clive in her service, and, with his aid, took all 
the trouble of the house-hunting and mov- 
ing off her mother's shoulders; and herself 
insisted that she should take Miss Smith's 
place in the education of Madge and Dottie, 
so that George might be sent at once to a good 
school, and Eve not deprived of her Italian 
and singing masters. It was a brave under- 
taking, this last, for Madge was nearly fifteen 
now, a strong, active, high-spirited girl, hating 
study, and requiring a good deal of labour and 
patience from her instructress ; but Kate gave 
both with such hearty goodwill, that Madge 
fell too much in love with her to be wilfoUy 
idle, more especially when she knew that the 
punishment of misconduct really fell on her 
elder sister's already overburdened shoulders. 

Lady Margaret, while forgiving Dick, and 
reducing her own iucome for his benefit, had 
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refused to receive or see his wife. She " could 
not countenance that atrocious girl, " she said; 
and Dick would not come where Fanny might 
not ; so Kate was made the medium of all 
communication hetween them, and was the 
peacemaker who persuaded her brother that 
it was only just and natural that their mother 
should feel indignant at the way in which she 
had been treated with regard to his marriage ; 
and coaxed Lady Margaret into owning that 
it was better the young man should not be 
tempted to leave his work (for he had passed 
his examination, and received a small pro- 
visional appointment in Ireland) for home 
visits and London distractions, but grow used 
to domestic duties and the responsibilities he 
had taken on himself. The birth of the twins 
and the family misfortunes did seem to have 
sobered him so far ; and Clive, who had run 
over to Cork to see him in the Easter holi- 
days, reported that Fanny was really a miracle 
of economy and management ; that she spoke 
warmly of her husband's kindness and afltec- 
tion ; and that the latter had a more stronger 
and more manly air than Clive had ever before 
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seen in him. I'm afraid I must confess that 
Lady Margaret fairly kissed her Mend when 
he hrought her this news; for after all the 
firstborn was her idol; and both she and 
Kate strongly suspected that the barrister's 
"Irish hoUday excursion" had been taken 
whoUy and solely to relieve the anxiety which 
was hanging only too palpably over the 
harassed mother. 

He had taken Tom into his office for the 
present ; ; for the latter, a spirited lad, very like 
Kate in face and disposition, had at once given 
up the prospect of the Church, on account of 
the expense his college life would be to the 
family. He would rather be a clergyman 
than anything, he said; but he couldn't be 
that without going to college ; and he would 
rather take a City clerkship than live idly on 
his mother for a single week. Poor Lady 
Margaret ! The very sound of " City clerk- 
ship " for one of her sons made her weep and 
shiver ; but Clive hked the boy's tone, and 
persuaded him to come into his office for a 
time, till something permanent could be found 
for him. 
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A turmoil of voices in the next room, and 
the folding doors were flimg open. Eve 
turned her head sharply, and was about to 
<5ommence an irritated reproof, when she saw 
that Kate was among the culprits, and was 
advancing waving a letter. 

" Hurrah, Evy ! He's got it. Oh ! arerCt 
you glad ? " 

" Who is ^he ?' and ' got ' what ? I thought 
you had brought me my port wine. You have 
the keys of the sideboard, I think, Eate, or I 
would not trouble you.' 

Eve's " gladness " was of a chilling order, 
and Madge doubled a pantomimic fist and 
executed a sort of wrathful prance behind 
Kate's shoulder. 

"Don't be over-anxious for your creature 
•comforts, ma'am," the latter answered, shaking 
off, with a good-humoured laugh, her first 
impulse of vexation. "Your wine is there, 
poured out and aU, in the schoolroom, so 
please take it and drink Dick's health ; for he 
has got the appointment he has been trying 
for — at least, he has got the promise of it." 

" Oh ! promise ! " said Eve witheringly. 
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^'It will be vacant in six months from 
now," pursued Kate, unheeding ; " and it's 
four hundred a year I " 

'^ Then he won't go on taking two hundred 
and fifty of ours, I suppose ? That is a com- 
fort, at least." 

" My dear child, you are unreasonable, and 
forget that Dick is one of us, and as much 
entitled to a share of what we have as the 
rest. Papa left everything to mamma for her 
life^ and then to be divided amongst us : 
two thousand pounds to each of us younger 
children, and the remainder to Dick. He has 
written of himself offering to give up one 
hundred a year as soon as he is settled at the 
Gape. I think it is sweet of him, sweet and 
good ! and it is to go to Tom. Dear old 
patient Tom I I am so glad." 

" I really don't see the necessity of being 
glad at the boys getting everything — every- 
thing ! " said Eve, petulantly ; " or why we 
should live in this vulgar, out-of-the-way 
place, and never go anywhere, that they may 
have plenty of money to spend. I believe 
mamma thinks of nothing and no one but 
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Dick, while we who have behaved properly all 
our lives " 

It was the old JudsBan story over again. The 
virtuous son coming in from the yellow waves 
of the harvest-field, and upbraiding his parent 
with the same reproach — 

"Lo, these many years do I serve thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandments : and yet thou never gavest me 
a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends." 

Can we not see the sullen face under the 
deep blue Syrian sky, in which the harvest 
moon hangs like a golden lamp ? The palm- 
trees are waving their tufted heads over the 
old homestead. There is a patch of white 
under the purple shadow of the date-trees, 
where the sheep are gathered to sleep; and 
from the windows opening on the broad veran- 
dah streams out a sound of music Kght and 
joyous. You can hear the flying feet of the 
dancing girls ; and within the Ughted door- 
way, with the red glimmer of the lamps on 
his silvered head, stands the venerable patri- 
arch, his trembling hands outstretched in that 
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most dignified, yet pathetic appeal for sym- 
pathy in his joy over the son " who was lost 
and fomid again." 

There was no use in arguing with Eve ; and 
Kate carried off the other girls to their studies 
in the schoolroom, while upstairs Lady Mar- 
garet was weeping over the projected exile of 
her firsthom, and of the twin grandchildren 
whom she had never yet seen. It was the 
best thing that could have happened to Dick. 
She had lost him, to all intents and purposes, 
more than a year ago, when he married Fanny 
Greypole ; but this was a reopening of the 
wound, and the mother's heart bled none the 
less freely that Dick had written to her also — 
only a note, but one more loving and contrite 
than she had ever had from him before. 

Some one else was to have a reopening of 
old woxmds before night. When Tom came in 
he brought Clive with him. They, too, had 
heard from Dick, and were in such high 
spirits accordingly that the clatter of tongues 
and laughter penetrated to the mother's room 
upstairs, and brought a smile to her sympa- 
thetic lips. By-and-by, Kate came running 

VOL. UI. TS 
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up with a cup of tea, and a look of loving 
inquiry in her eyes which won a reassuring 
kiss from Lady Margaret. 

"But I won't go down," she said in answer 
to Kate's coaxing. " I don't want the children 
to see I have been fretting ; and I shall be aU 
right again by dinner. Are you not going 
out?" 

"Yes," said Kate. "Tom had promised 
Madge to go for a run in the Park ; and Mr. 
Clive wants me to go too. He says the may is 
out everywhere, and the perfume too delicious 
to be wasted. But I would rather stay if I 
can help you any way, mammy dear." 

"You are always helping me. Go out and 
enjoy yourself with the rest." 

" Eve won't go. I asked her; but she has 
a headache." 

" Poor child ! Send her up to me. I'm 
afraid I sometimes neglect her," said Lady 
Margaret, sighing. " I shaU have to send you 
away on a visit, and make a companion of her 
instead, for a while." And Kate ran away, 
laughing at the idea. 

It was an exquisite afternoon, one of those 
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wHcli, when they do oome in this country, 
seem more perfect than anything we get in 
other lands : the air pure and sweet as a 
mother's kiss, the sky hluer than any tur- 
quoise, the grass greener than any emerald, 
the whole atmosphere filled and panting with 
the fragrance of the white and rose-coloured 
may, which strewed the ground with a light 
snow of scented blossoms as they passed, 
Madge, the irrepressible, broke off a cluster 
of pink horse-chestnut blossoms as she dipped 
under the boughs, for which theft Tom abused 
her roundly, declaring that he saw a policeman 
prowling in the vicinity ; and making off from 
her at a pace which obliged her to run after 
him, the stolen flowers twisted audaciously in 
the riband of her brown hat. 

Clive and Kate followed more soberly. The 
latter' s gaiety generally died out of her face 

as soon as she left the hall door ; but to-day 

« 

it looked more thoughtfully grave than usual ; 
and Clive noticed it. 

" You are tired," he said sharply. "What 
have you been doing with yourself? " 

** Nothing in particular; and I am not 
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tired," and she looked up smilingly. " I was 
only thinking " 

** Does thinking make you look sad ? You 
seemed so gay a moment back." 

" Oh, I am always gay at home," said Kate 
simply. " They would think everything was 
going wrong if I were not; so that is of 
course ; but one must have serious things to 
think of sometimes ; and you — ^we are such 
old friends now — you don't want me to be 
always laughing, do you ? " 

" I don't want you ever to laugh unless you 
feel merry. I should like that to be always." 

" You used to scold me for not being 
graver." 

*'I used to do a great many impertinent 
things. I hoped you had forgotten them." 

"I shouldn't like to forget anything you 
have ever done for us ; but I don't remember 
the impertinence." 

"H'm! That is a young lady's speech to 
be received, if not believed. TeU me (to 
change the subject) what serious thing you 
were thinking of when you looked so sober 
awhile ago." 
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« I'm afraid you would think me impertinent 
if I were to tell you." 

"You're not afiraid of any such thing. Since 
when did you begin to tell fibs ? " 

" Since you left off aggravating me into the 
. truth I If you will have it, I was wondering 
why you only read me a bit of Dick's letter to 
you instead of giving it me to read as you 
usually do. There ! " and Kate blushed up 
till she paled the rosy-tinted may at the con- 
fession. Clive smiled father peculiarly. 

" Do you really want to know ? Well, it 
was simply because he spoke of you in it." 

" Of me ? " looking up wonderingly. *' Why, 
what about me ? " 

" Excuse me, that " 

" Oh 1 I beg your pardon. I only thought 
that perhaps there was somethiug I could do 
for him — ^poor dear boy . — and that he did not 
like to ask me himself." 

" You thought right. That was just it." 

" And won't you tell me what it is ? " 

** No ; it would be no use. You couldn't do 
it under any circumstances. I have heard you 
say so ; and it would only pain you to refuse." 
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Kate looked troubled. Poor child ! she had 
had so much pain of late that she had grown 
cowardly of invoking more. Clive was their 
truest friend. He knew aU their affairs. If 
she could not do this, it was better, as he 
said, not to tell her of it. 

"You know best," she answered gently* 
"I don't need to teU you what I would do 
for him. The difficulty is to know what I 
would not do. But I was troubled about 
something else — ^Eve." 

" Ah ! " said CUve comprehendingly. 

" She is not happy; and I canH make her 
so." 

"Nor ever will unless you treat her 
properly." 

" Mr. Clive ! " — ^in a very hurt tone. 

"Yes, Miss Bellew, unless you leave off 
waiting on and sparing and spoiling her as if 
she were a visitor, instead of treating her as 
you treat yourself and Madge, as one of the 
family, to bear her burden with the rest, and 
take her share of the knocks and hard places." 

"But we are so much stronger, and don't 
mind it. You forget how dehcate she is. As 
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things are, she feels the change more than 
any of us." 

" She wonld feel it less if she had more to 
do for others, and less time to think about 
herself. You are ruining her as you did Dick, 
^tiiering up her heart and faculties by giving 
them nothing but herself to feed on. She 
feels it herself." 

" She does not like doing things," pleaded 
Eate meekly. 

" She likes stiU less feeling that everything 
is done by you. What account is she in her 
own family? None. Who comes to her for 
help and sympathy ? No one. And whose is 
the fault? Yours, who slave for everybody 
and are loved by everybody. Of course she is 
not happy. Should you be in her place ? " 

*^ I — don't know," said Kate doubtfully. 
*^At least I think I do. Mr. Clive, I don't like 
you. You are like a dose of mediciae, very 
wholesome perhaps, but not nice to swallow. 
In this case, I think you may be right, but 
one can't make a change now. I couldnH sit 
idle and make her work; and, besides, you 
practise the very opposite of your own preach- 
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ing. You are always workuig for people your- 
self. You are making yourself a perfect tutor 
to Tom at present — ^giving him up nearly all 
your evenings. He says so himself; and it is 
very good of you, but you ought not to do it." 

" My dear Miss Bellew, the case is not in 
point. My evenings are not so Hvely and 
sociable — except when I spend them with 
your family — that I find a companion for 
them disagreeable. Be quite assured that if 
I didn't like to have Tom I shouldn't ask him 
to come. My classics are getting rusty. He 
rubs them up." 

" Oh, of course I and I am put down and 
silenced," laughed Kate, not in a very injured 
tone. " I am quite used to that, from you ; 
but " 

She stopped short ; and he, looking at her, 
saw the colour fade all at once and utterly 
out of her face, and her lovely eyes widen 
with a strange, half wistftd, half pathetic 
expression. They had come into one of the 
more pubKc parts of the Park, and were just 
about to cross the road. Tom and Madge 
were already on the farther side ; but an open 
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carriage came by at the moment, bowling 
rapidly along, and the other two drew back. 
There were two people in it — a well-built, 
middle-aged, handsome man, and a woman 
fair as a lily and beautifol as a goddess. Her 
face was turned from them as she spoke to 
her companion, and he looked at and noticed 
nothing but her. The sunlight laughed and 
flashed on the golden hair which contrasted 
so wonderfully with her violet velvet and 
costly laces ; on the loving absorption in his 
eyes, on the magnificent pair of chestnuts 
which were bearing them onward — ^laughed 
and flashed for one moment, and then — 
carriage and occupants were gone in the 
distance, and there was only a cloud of dust 
where they had passed, and Kate trudging 
through it with a heightened colour and very 
sober lips* Olive's face had altered too, and 
his voice was hoarse with anger. 

** Abominable behaviour ! Driving over 
people in that headlong, harum-scarum man- 
ner! Confound it! Good mind to write to 
the Times. ^' 

*'Only they didn't drive over us^' said 
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Kate soothiiigly, though her voice was a 
trifle unsteady. "We should even have had 
time to cross if we had liked." 

A short contemptuous grunt, more expres- 
sive than words. 

" Do not ! " she said, laying her hand with 
a quick, womanly impulse on his arm. " I am 
content. Why should not others be? You 
are more concerned for me than I am for 
myself." 

There are times in which a woman's touch, 
however light — a woman's voice, however 
sweet — are too much for man's endurance. 
This was one of them. He turned on her as 
sharply as if he had been struck. 

" Very Hkely. I love you better than any- 
thing in this world, and you — ^you don't even 
think of yourself 1 " 

A dead silence. The sun is sinking lower 
and lower, a globe of fire behind the farthest 
fringe of trees in the west; Two long black 
shadows stretch and creep before two people's 
feet over the gold-green grass. The children 
are laughing in the distance. The perfame of 
the may flowers fluctuates in little puflfs upon 
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the languid breeze. . Then a bell rings out 
from some distant church, and there is a 
black whirr of rooks from the copse hard by. 
Kate's eyes are on the grass, on the longest 
shadow in her path. The crimson glory in 
the sky is reflected on her cheeks. 

" You — ^yon do not mean that," she says at 
last, very low. 

** Don't I ? " — ^with curt indignation. " Per- 
haps not. I thought I generally meant what 
I said." 

"I — ^I was sure you had got over it — ^for- 
gotten it long ago." 

"You thought you had given me a suf- 
ficiently decided answer to make me do so. 
So you had. Don't make yourself uneasy, 
t's the child's own fault if he vnll go on cry- 
ing for the moon when he is told it's out of 
his reach." 

Still speaking to the shadow, Kate says 
remonstratingly — 

" I am not the moon." 

"You are to me. Oh, I know I am an 
insane fool for speaking to you. I know I 
never had any chance, and meeting that — ^that 
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fellow to-day has only reminded me of the 
absurdity of ever hoping or trying to " 

He breaks oflf with a quiver of pain in his 
voice. Kate's eyes fill with slow great drops, 
which make the tall shadow swim before 
them. 

" Yon — could not wish to marry a girl who 
was — ^was going to be married to another man 
only seven months ago," she says brokenly, 
the scarlet deeper in her downcast face ; " it 
would not be right for you or " 

" Kate, for pity's sake don't talk to me in 
that way ! It is not your having been going 
to marry him seven months or seven days ago. 
Is it that you love him now, and " 

" That is not true " — ^lifting her head with 
a sudden flash in her eyes. "I did once — 
dearly, when I thought he loved me ; but now 
— ^how can you think it ? Have you forgotten 
that he is married ? I am glad that it is so, 
glad that he is happy, but that is aU." 

"Are you sure?" CKve asks earnestly. 
** Kate, stop one moment and look at me. 
Do you remember that morning on the 
beach ? " 
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She does not look at him. She looks at the 
shadow agam, and answers — 

"Yes." 

"You told me that even if he had not 
existed you could never have liked me, that 
you woidd rather be an old maid than marry 
me or " 

" I did not know you then," Kate breaks in 
hurriedly, and with woeful shame and con- 
trition. " Mr. CHve, dorCt be ungenerous ! 
You know how sorry I have been — and when 
you have been so good to me ever since — ^I 
thought you had forgiven ! " 

"Do you mean," taking her two hands in 
his, and almost crushing them in his intense 
earnestness, "that if I were coming to you 
now — he being put aside as not existing — ^you 
— ^would answer me diflferently ? " 

With tearful eyes disobediently fixed on the 
grass, and pouting lips, Miss Bellew answers 
in a sob — 

" I am not as — as ungrateful as a — ^hedge- 
hog ! " 

"I know you are not. You are painfully 
—frightfully grateful. I almost believe at 
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this moment that you would marry me from 
gratitude ; and I — ^I tell you plainly — ^I would 
not accept the sacrifice. I am content, if you 
will have it so, to be your good friend and 
a bachelor tOl death ; and never trouble you 
again, by word or look, for what you can't 
give; but I wouldn't marry even you unless 
you loved me.'' 

Tom and Madge are becoming audible in 
dispute over a wager. Their well-developed 
voices raised to something above concert 
pitch drqwn an indistinct mumble from a 
young lady whose right hand (she has suc- 
ceeded in freeing the left) is gradually getting 
numb and crushed. Chve only catches a frag- 
ment — something about "so soon;" but the 
change in his hard, plain face is like the 
sunhght of God upon a rugged hiU-side. 

" Katie, child," he says, his voice breaking 
™a ii^te t^demesZ " do you mean you 

wm—try ? " 

Two tail, Uthe-limbed young people burst 
through the hawthorn thicket and career to 
them with loud-lunged vociferations, as to 
who was stroke of the L. E, C.'s boat at 
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Henley this year. Two shadows, which have 
gradually merged into one, suddenly separate 
to opposite sides of the path. Olive answers 
with prompt vivacity — 

" Benson, of Gray's Inn, of course. Who 
else ? " 

Kate does not answer at all. Perhaps she 
differs. Her face (what can be seen of it, at 
least) has a somewhat vague expression. 

" Oh, dear 1 I was certain it was a Mr. 
Maitland," says Madge, crestfallen. Madge 
is always certain she is right, and always 
certain to be wrong; but Bernard Olive is 
a law from which even she seeks no appeal. 

" Why, Katie," she goes on, surveying her 
sister, " how hot and tired you look 1 Hadn't 
we better go home ? It must be past six." 

"Poor old girl, she does look done! " adds 
Tom, with a paternal pat on his elder sister's 
shoulder. "Been on your feet aU day, as 
usual, I suppose, Kittie. Here, lay hold of 
my arm. What's the good of a brother ? " 

But Olive interposes — OKve, who is looking 
at her anxiously, and making an inward 
resolve that his wife, if he ever has one, shall 
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not stand on her feet all day, while his can 
save her. 

" Won't you take my arm, Katie ? " he says 
very quietly ; " I think it will help you better 
at] present." And Kate understands, and 
turning, lays her pretty fingers on the strong 
support oflfered. It is the lightest pressure 
possible; and yet, oh, my friends! you who 
have been young once, and have loved and 
been loved, can you guess how keen and warm 
a thrill it sends tingling through two hearts ? 
For pretty Miss Bellew has laid down her 
arms fet last, and her enemy has become at 
once her conqueror and her slave. Little 
wonder that the walk home is a very silent 
one, or that Tom and Madge vote their elders 
growing frightfiiUy middle-aged and stupid. 

"But tihiey never did like each other," 
Madge says. " We oughtn't to have left 
them to walk together, Tom." 



THE END. 
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